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New P. A. Theme: 


Big Truckers 
Set to Hike 
Freight Tags 


New York—Freight rates are 
heading upward—by as much as 
5% to 10% in some areas. 

This trend confirms a PurR- 
CHASING WEEK survey (PW, 
March 7, ’60, p. 1) that reported 
motor freight rate bureaus from 
Buffalo to Los Angeles were 
planning higher rates, despite 
railroad competition. 

Major trucking firms across 
the nation are awaiting ICC ap- 
proval on a wide range of freight 
rate boosts. 

One industry spokesman told 
PURCHASING WEEK last week, 
“We don’t think higher rates will 
push any more business onto the 
rails since the railroads will be 
forced to hike rates themselves 
when they settle their dispute.” 

In Buffalo, the Niagara Fron- 

(Turn to page 2, column 4) 


Hope Fades for Quick End 
to Dockworkers’ Strike 


Chicago—Chances for a quick 
contract settlement of the dock- 
worker’s strike here faded last 
week when federal mediators re- 
cessed negotiations without set- 
_ting a date for further meetings. 

Charles H. Alsip, regional di- 
rector of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, said he 
is trying to set another session. 

First of the contract talks be- 
tween the striking dockworkers 
union and stevedoring firms col- 
lapsed on May 19. Observers 
told PURCHASING WEEK that the 
companies and local 19 of the 

(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


President Boney 


Paisley Boney, NAPA’s 
new president, combines 
selling talent with buying 
astuteness. Boney had 17 
years in sales before joining 
J. P. Stephens & Co. 16 
years ago. In 1957 he sold 
North Carolina Gov. 
Hodges on need to bring 
new industry into the state. 
Result: Boney got the as- 
signment, made headlines 
when his program clicked. 


New President's Objective: 
Develop Top P. A. Personnel 


Los Angeles—The NAPA will plunge into a concerted drive to 
develop top purchasing management talent under its newly-elected 
president—Paisley Boney. 

Boney, as salesman-turned-P.A., who was named 1960-61 leader 
of the 17,000-member organization last week, said he will make 
fewer local chapter visits during the year to devote more of his 
time to coordinating professional development activities. 

“The NAPA is on the move 
to meet the challenge facing pur- 
chasing in the over-all expansion 


‘Let's Improve Performance 


@ Emphasis on Making the Big League Decisions 
Scores High With Delegates to NAPA Convention 
e Buyers Parley Stresses Inventory Control, 
Management Techniques, Purchasing Automation 


Los Angeles—Purchasing executives attending the NAPA con- 
vention here last week took a soul-searching look at what it really 
takes to do a top management job of industrial buying. 

@ Nearly 2,000 NAPA members labored through a three-day 
exercise in improving purchasing performance to wring every 
cent of value out of management’s buying dollar. 

@ Industrial buyers also took a sharp knuckle-rapping for “lag- 
ging” behind developments in the swiftly-expanding field of elec- 
tronic data processing equipment and systems. Data processing 
experts accused them of virtually ignoring a “major tool” that could 
help free them from paper-shuffling chores and allow more time 
for big-league buying decisions. 

Unhampered, at least for the moment, by basic commodity price 
and general supply problems, convention delegates found time to 
plunge into a long list of subjects aimed at keeping up with the 
times. They concentrated on: 

@ Inventory epntrol. Reduction of inventory costs—with em- 
phdSis on the how and why—worked its way “into neatly every 
session. Speaker after speaker stressed the need to develop sharper 
inventory procedures to satisfy management clamor for lower 
costs. “Get into purchasing automation soon or be left in the 
lurch” was frequently heard advice. 

@ Improvement of over-all management techniques. Latest de- 
velopments in leasing, value analysis, performance evaluation, man- 
agement reports, quality control, and similar subjects provided meat 


of business,” Boney told Pur- 
CHASING WEEK. 

Boney, purchasing agent for 
one of the nation’s largest textile 
manufacturers, J. P. Stevens & 
Co., said he expects to see more 
changes in business techniques 
during the next five years than 
occurred in the past 25 years. 
“Purchasing can’t be found lack- 
ing in its responsibility,” he said. 

The Greensboro, N.C. pur- 
chasing executive said the NAPA 
will inaugurate a series of man- 
agement seminars designed to at- 
tract the top management talent 
in each NAPA district. He said 
a principal phase of the program 
would be aimed at the “top 10% 

(Turn to page 23, column 3) 


Los Angeles— Chester F. 
Ogden, who worked his way up 
from buying household appli- 
ances to multimillion dollar 
turbines for Detroit Edison, re- 
ceived the NAPA’s top honor 
award last week. 

The NAPA awarded the J. 
Shipman Medal to Ogden, a 
vice president of the Detroit 
Utility, on the basis of his in- 
dustrial purchasing achieve- 
ments and long service in key 
NAPA posts. 

Ogden, who was graduated 
from the University of Michi- 
gan as a mechanical engineer, 
heads the NAPA’s business 
survey committee but will re- 
tire from the job at the end of 
the year. He has compiled the 
association’s monthly report on 
business conditions since 1955. 
A member of NAPA since the 
1930s, he served as president 
in 1951-52. 


Ogden Wins NAPA’s Shipman Award 


The utility executive joined 
Detroit Edison in 1934 as a 
clerk in its order department— 


rd 


Chester F. Ogden 


“I never worked as an engineer 
in my life.” His first buying job 
was purchasing electrical ap- 
pliances for resale. 

His responsibilities now 
(Turn to page 2, column 1) 


Vinyl Coating Is 
Design Show Hit 


New York—Vinyl-coated steel 
is heading into a wide variety of 
consumer and industrial prod- 
ucts. That’s the impression that 
engineers and P.A.’s took home 
from the 1960 Design Engincer- 
ing Show here last week. 

Exhibitors report use of 
vinyl-metal combinations grow- 
ing at rapid rate. Society of 
Plastics Industry figures show 
vinyl-laminated for steel con- 
sumption up 25% in 1959 over 
1958 — and these figures do 
not include large increases in 
“sprayed-vinyl” finishes. 

Although cost of the vinyl- 
steel material may run more than 
the cost of the material it re- 
places (vinyl may run as much as 
32¢ a sq. ft. according to one 
estimate), savings are possible 
because: 

® Rejection rate is low. Vinyl- 
coated metal can take a large 
amount of punishment on the 

(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Lumber Tags Are Headed 
Even Lower, Experts Say 


Seattle—Plywood prices prob- 
ably have reached the bottom 
and will begin to climb in mid- 
June—but lumber prices, soft 
since the first of the year, still 
may go a little lower. 

That is the consensus of in- 
dustry observers after the weak- 
est May in more than a decade. 
A May slump is normal in the 
lumber business but this year’s 
decline was more acute than 
usual, because of the absence of 
the usual Spring pickup. 

The most dramatic price de- 
(Turn to page 2, column 5) 


for early morning workshop sessions. 


And NAPA President-elect 


Paisley Boney announced he would spend less time on speechmak- 
ing during his term and more on coordination of NAPA profes- 


sional development activities. 


Expanded seminars and other 


management development sessions will be scheduled throughout the 
country with financing help from the NAPA executive board. 


®@ Foreign competition. 


U. S. 


buyers now have a worldwide 


market, and NAPA delegates were advised to “tell domestic sources 
to wake up to these changing conditions” in the economic scene. 
Specific price trends and supply problems were discussed in the 
usual buyer groups and commodity forums—steel, fuel oil and 
gas, nonferrous metals, electronics, textiles, and other segmented 
(Turn ta page 2, column 1) 


AMC Comes Up With 
Ceramic-Coat Muffler 
For All 1961 Ramblers 


Detroit—American Motors 
Corp. announced it will equip all 
1961 Ramblers with a new ce- 
ramic-coated exhaust system that 
it says is virtually impervious to 
corrosion. 

The new system was developed 
jointly over a three-year period 
by American Motors, Walker 
Manufacturing Co. of Racine, 
Wis., and the Bettinger Corp. of 
Milford, Mass. 

Both muffler and tailpipe are 
coated with the ceramic through 
a process developed originally for 
military jet engines by Bettinger. 

In describing the new process, 
E. W. Bernitt, vice president of 
automotive operations, said the 
ceramic is applied by dipping 
mufflers and tailpipes so that both 
outer and inner surfaces are 
coated. The coating then is fused 
to the metal in a continuous fur- 
nace at a temperature of 1,500 F. 

To allow proper flow and coat- 
ing of the liquid ceramic on the 
muffier’s inner baffles and tubes, 
AMC and Walker Engineers 


(Turn to page 4, column 3) 


Economists See Stable 
Business Trend Ahead 


Washington — A pronounced 
business upturn now appears to 
have been pushed off until fall in 
the light of continued disappoint- 
ment in key sectors of the econ- 
omy — including manufacturers’ 
new orders, employment, and the 
inventory picture. 

That’s the latest expectation of 
Washington economists. They are 
still sticking by their predictions 
that 1960 in general will be a 
good business year. But the ac- 
cent for the present gives more 
evidence of stability rather than 
solid upturn this spring. And with 
summer coming up, business can 
be expected to encounter the 
usual hot weather doldrums. 

One thing complicating the 
picture now is the continued in- 
ventory readjustment. Govern- 
ment experts figure that inven- 
tory levels will continue to show 
some increases for the next few 
months, but at a much more 
leisurely pace than at the begin- 
ning of the year. 

New orders aren't providing 
any big push to business at this 
time either. Machine tool orders 
dropped off sharply 21%—from 

(Turn to page 2, column 4) 


P.A.s Strive to 


(Continued from page 1) 
sessions. But the big play went 
to the “after-breakfast” work- 
shop sessions that were aimed at 
specific purchasing practices and 
techniques. 

Hundreds of P.A.’s got up 
early to meet the 8 A.M. starting 
times for give and take on vendor 
relations, small company inven- 
tory control, personnel selection, 
quality and reliability, and other 
“hot” subjects. 

One general convention ses- 
sion and one workshop session 
provided the setting for the sharp 
words to laggards in purchasing 
automation. W. C. Meyer, a 
Westinghouse purchasing execu- 
tive who heads the NAPA data 
processing committee, said flatly 
that all companies need automa- 
tion for purchasing operations, 
and the only “real question. . . 


Amendment Fails 


Los Angeles—NAPA mem- 
bers voted down a proposed 
amendment to the constitution 
and by-laws that would have 
established new eligibility re- 
quirements for district vice- 
presidents and made it man- 
datory that candidates be 
members of current or one of 
five preceding district councils. 

The final voting tabulation 
was 9,862 for and 5,972 
against the changes. But the 
proposals failed to carry the 
required two-thirds majority. 
Eighty-two associations, repre- 
senting 15,834 members, 
participated in the voting. 
Eleven associations did not 
cast votes. The current mem- 
bership count of the NAPA is 
17,290. 


is how much and what kind is 
right for us.” Similar advice 
came from other data processing 
workshop speakers who empha- 
sized paperwork reduction and 
better decision-making attainable 
through EDP systems that are 
now within reach—costwise and 
systemwise—of even small com- 
panies. 

Other convention highspots: 

Prices—Belief that prices will 
remain generally stable—with 
only a slight over-all upward 
trend—seemed to predominate 
the forward thinking of most 
P.A.’s at the Los Angeles meet- 
ing. Leading steel buyers com- 
mented on the current turmoil in 
warehouse pricing. Electrical 
equipment buyers described that 
market as “demoralized,” with 
buyers able to get price reduc- 
tions up to 18% on motors up to 
the 150-hp level and about 5% 


Detroit Edison’s Ogden 
Wins NAPA Top Award 


(Continued from page 1) 
cover all phases of Detroit Edi- 
son’s procurement program, real 
estate, buildings, and properties, 
and the company restaurants. 

Active in a long list of Detroit 
civic and professional groups, 
Ogden served as assistant direc- 
tor for materials in the Office of 
Defense Mobilization from Sep- 
tember, 1955, until July, 1956. 
During World War II, he was a 
consultant to the office of War 
Utilities at the War Production 
Board and administered the war- 
time “brownout” regulation. 
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Improve Techniques 


NAPA EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: President Paisley Boney (seated, center) 
and vice presidents (I-r) C. E. Temple, Dist. 7; Herbert Layport; 9; 
Boney; past president T. O. English; K. A. Schmitz, 1; (standing I-r) 
Clinton Bishop, 5; H. J. Jungbluth, 3; A. B. Wadsworth, 6; G. L. R. 
Baumhardt, 4; W. C. Adamek, 2; F. C. Esser, 8. 


above that to the 500-hp level. 

An informal discussion among 
some top drawer NAPA mem- 
bers pinpointed steel as a key 
factor in where components parts 
prices go at year’s end. If cur- 
rent slack market conditions con- 
tinue in steel, some P.A.’s fore- 
cast a delay in anticipated steel 
price increases. But it was con- 
sidered likely that if a steel in- 
crease comes, it will be on a se- 
lective basis rather than across 
the board. 

General Business—Except for 
pressure to cut costs at every 
turn and keep the pressure on 
suppliers for lower or stable 
prices, little concern was evident 
about the general over-all out- 
look for business. There was 
some grumbling, however, and 
petroleum industry buyers ex- 
changed notes on the extensive 
inventory cutting that is sweep- 
ing that industry. Southwest pro- 
ducers are reducing steel tubing 
supplies to near rockbottom lev- 
els and making wider use of mill 


stocks—despite an added cost of 
4% over basic mill prices. 

The convention closed with a 
business outlook panel at which 
Dr. Neil H. Jacoby, dean of the 
graduate school of Business Ad- 
ministration at UCLA, forecast 
a general recession by mid-1961. 

Chester F. Ogden, Detroit Ed- 
ison vice president and NAPA 
Business Survey chairman, dis- 
agreed on the basis of his P.A. 
Survey Report. Dr. H. S. 
Schwartz, assistant vice president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank at 
San Francisco, said he believes 
the economic signs point to a 
moderate upswing in business ac- 
tivity over the second half of 
1960. 

P.A.’s had little to say about 
the effects of the Big Four sum- 
mit failure on their future buying 
policy. An informal poll among 
buyers produced the consensus 
that buying would hold its cur- 
rent pace—“at least for the time 
being.” The general attitude 
was: “wait-and-see.” ~ 


Ford Develops New Steel Process 
Said to Boost Yields Over 100% 


Detroit—Ford Motor Co. has 
developed a new method of mak- 
ing open hearth steel that, ac- 
cording to the company, requires 
relatively little capital investment 
and increases the yields of con- 
ventional furnaces by over 100%. 

The significant change Ford 
has made in the regular open 
hearth process is to replace the 
limestone normally used _ in 
charging a furnace with burned 
lime. 

Pre-burning, or calcinating the 
lime, says Ford, liberates furnace 
heat for producing steel. This 
added heat factor, the company 
Says, raises the output of the 400- 
ton unit at Ford’s Rouge plant 
from 40 to 100 tons of steel per 
hour. This higher rate is equiva- 
lent to the capacity of the latest 
oxygen converter furnaces— 
without the capital outlay. 

Ford is applying for patents 
to cover its new process which 
is still in the experimental stage, 
but the company expects industry 
to adopt the process too quickly 
for the patents to be of any 
protection. 

“The new process,” said a 
Ford spokesman, “will have too 
many benefits for both steel sales 
and purchasing agents for us to 
keep it to ourselves very long.” 

The official said the process 


may help to lower steel prices 
through increased productivity. 

The new process, he went on, 
may lend impetus and demand to 
an already booming commodity, 
oxygen, which is used up at a 
rate of 1,500 cu.ft./ton of steel 
as compared to a normal rate of 
600 cu. ft. 


NAPA Educational Body 
Slates Nearly $30,000 


For Training Program 


Los Angeles—The NAPA 
Professional Development 
Committee, which spent $10,- 
000 on its educational ad- 
vancement program during the 
past year, will have nearly 
triple that amount for man- 
agement development pro- 
grams in 1960-61. 

Committee Chairman Har- 
old A. Berry, Chicago, an- 
nounced that $29,650 had 
been earmarked for its ex- 
panded activities. President- 
elect Paisley Boney had re- 
vealed earlier that his princi- 
pal effort as head of NAPA 
would be to coordinate a 
broader management training 
program featuring area sem- 
inars. 


(Continued from page 1) 
tier Tariff Bureau said a 5% 
across-the-board increase in 
truck rates already has been put 
into effect on shipments between 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, and Charles- 
town, W. Va. 

The rate boost 
“buffer” areas—western 


Inventory Plans 
Jumble Forecasts 


On 1960 Business 


(Continued from page 1) 
March to April. And a govern- 
ment report due this week on total 
new business orders is expected 
to show no improvement. 

Furthermore, unemployment 
still is unsatisfactory, hovering 
around a rate of 5%. Although 
there was a sizable pickup in 
total employment in April over 
March, there was no improvement 
in manufacturing employment. 
There should be some further 
drop in unemployment for May, 
but then a rise again in June as 
students flood the job markets. 
This will hold down any real im- 
provement for the rest of the sum- 
mer. 

Next fall is now viewed as the 
most likely time for any wide- 
spread business improvement. By 
that time, it is hoped, the inven- 
tory readjustment may have run 
its course. 

Steel makers hold to this view. 
They feel that steel inventory re- 
ductions will have reached a point 
where increased buying will be 
necessary by the end of summer 
to meet fall needs. 


GAO Raps TRW Lab Role 
As Technical Director 
Of AF Missile Program 


Washington — The General 
Accounting Office last week 
rapped the Air Force for its con- 
tinued use of Thompson Ramo 
Wooldridge, Inc.’s Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories as technical 
director of the multi-billion pro- 
gram to develop and build 
ICBM’s, IRBM’s, and military 
satellites. 

As the Air Force’s “system 
engineering” contractor, STL 
since 1954 has had the authority 
from the Air Force to set specifi- 
cations for missile and space com- 
ponents, to manage testing, to 
“referee” disputes between com- 
peting production contractors, 
and to monitor the over-all pro- 
gram. Billions of dollars of pro- 
curement have been awarded on 
the company’s advice; it’s esti- 
mated at least $2-billion a year 
comes under STL review. 

In effect, STL has been fre- 
quently placed in the position of 
telling the Air Force what to buy 
and from which supplier in the 
missile and space program. This 
has inhibited the work of produc- 
tion contractors, STL critics say, 
who consider STL and its parent 
company a potential competitor. 

In a special report to Congress, 
GAO proposed that the Air 
Force maintain its own facilities 
to handle technical direction of 


affects the 
N.Y., 


Trucking Firms Boost Rates; 
Report Shipper Resistance 


the burgeoning missile and space 
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western Pennsylvania, and part of 
West Virginia. 

A spokesman for the Niagara 
Bureau said the rate increase was 
effective May 16 and applies to 
all commodities. It is the first 
rate boost by the bureau since 
1958, and was attributed to 
higher labor and operating costs 
of the trucking lines. 

In Chicago, Central States 
Motor Freight Bureau filed a pro- 
posal with the ICC that includes 
an increase on class rates to take 
effect June 1, and a commodity 
rate increase to take effect June 
15. Central will learn tomorrow 
(May 31) whether changes will 
take effect. 

Central’s rate boost proposes 
an increase of 10¢ cwt on ship- 
ments under 2,000 Ib.; 5¢ cwt 
on shipments weighing 2,000 but 
less than 5,000 Ib.; 2¢ cwt on 
shipments 5,000 Ib. and over, 
and a minimum charge increase 
of 50¢ for all shipments. 

At the same time it was re- 
ported that the Middle Atlantic 
area has published a surcharge 
increase of 10%, scheduled to 
take effect June 27, with maxi- 
mum of $1 per shipment. 

Trucking company executives 
report considerable resistance on 
the part of shippers to the new 
rate hikes especially in view of 
slack in some lines of industry 
and trade. 


New Decline Seen 
In Lumber Prices 


(Continued from page 1) 


cline has occurred in plywood. 
Carload lots of one-quarter inch 
plywood are now selling at $60 
per 1,000 ft.—down $2 to $4 in 
the past week and comparing 
with $85 at this same period a 
year ago. Prices of sanded ply- 
wood were down 3% to 5%. 
Lumber prices generally are 
down about $5 per 1,000 ft. from 
Jan. 1 and at least $10 from a 
year ago. The outlook now is 
that prices may go slightly lower, 
perhaps $1 to $2 per 1,000 ft. 
during June and firm up in July 
when virtually all mills shut 
down for vacations. No general 


increases are expected before 
August. 
Lumber dealers blame the 


price weakness on the decline of 
housing starts from last year, due 
to poor weather and high in- 
terest rates. 


program. Said GAO: “Contrac- 
tors are likely to cooperate and 
exchange information more fully 
with the government than with a 
potential competitor.” 

The Air Force has been under 
similar pressure from the House 
Government Operations Com- 
mittee which recently investigated 
the Air Force’s management of 
the ballistic missile program. 

As a result of these pressures, 
the Air Force is now working out 
a plan to set up a non-profit cor- 
poration similar to the Rand 
Corp., to act as technical direc- 
tor and system engineering for 
future missile and space projects. 
The plan has been snagged so far 
by STL-Air Force negotiations 
over transfer of personnel and 
facilities. 


May 30, 1960 


New York—P.A.’s can expect 
foreign competition to play an 
ever-expanding role in purchas- 
ing over the coming decade— 
both directly, in the form of 
price pressures on such key prod- 
ucts a3 metals, textiles, and ma- 
chinery; and indirectly, in the ef- 
fect it will have on wage rates, 
investment, and employment. 

That was the consensus of 
business executives and economic 
experts who attended the recent 
two-day conference on American 
enterprise in the sixties, spon- 
sored by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 


DIRECT IMPACT 


The direct impact of foreign 
competition—imports competing 
in the American market—will 
develop along two lines, accord- 
ing to Harvard University econo- 
mist, Raymond Vernon: 

@Imports from highly indus- 
trialized countries: These will 
take the form of what are now 
“new products” (e.g., plastics, jet 
transports, instrument, etc.) for 
which large-scale production 
facilities exist at present only in 
the United States. 

Right now we export these 
products, Vernon said, but “we 
can anticipate .. . that eventually 
they will be produced by other 
industrialized countries . . . and, 
finally, where there is considera- 
ble labor-cost content in the 
product, we can anticipate that 
the product will be shipped into 
the United States, reversing the 
prior trend.” 

That’s what happened with 
automobiles and radios, will 
happen with washing machines 
and refrigerators, and, ultimately, 
with the new products in the 


chemical materials, machinery, 
and electronic fields. 
@Imports from developing 


countries. We can expect an in- 
creased flow of goods from coun- 
tries that are beginning to 
develop industrially. 

Textiles and transistors were 
pointed to as examples of the 
kind of commodities these coun- 
tries will aim at our markets— 
products that don’t require 
many highly skilled workers, and 
for which transportation costs are 
not too high relative to total 
value. 

Many __ businessmen were 
greatly concerned with the threat 
to domestic industry posed by 
foreign competition. A_ recent 
survey of 175 companies was 
mentioned in which 80% of the 
firms said foreign manufacturers 
are making sizable inroads into 
their markets because of lower 
manufacturing costs. 

Steel, textiles, fibers, chemi- 
cals, motors, machinery, and 
metals were listed among the 
American industries menaced by 
low-cost foreign producers. In 
fact, paper was the only product 
where foreign competition was 
not cited as a factor in future 
growth. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE 


As foreign competition inten- 
sifies, several speakers pointed 
out, its influence will extend far 
beyond the commodity market 
place—into such areas as labor 
and capital investment. 

@Labor. The rising trend in 
imports can influence the labor 


dislocations. American com- 
panies, faced with increasing 
low-cost competition, will be 


forced to transfer more of their 
operations overseas. Result: im- 
port of foreign goods leads to 
export of American jobs. 


(2) Wage demands will have 
to be scaled down considerably 
in many industries if American 
firms are to stay competitive. 


(3) In many cases productivity 
gains, which had been tradition- 
ally divided between profits and 
wages, will have to be passed on 


to the consumer in the form of 
lower prices. 

© Capital investment. U. S. in- 
dustry never will be able to com- 
pete with foreign producers when 
it comes to wages, Professor R. 


M. Weidenhammer of the Uni-]. . 


versity of Pittsburgh observed, 
but it can make up for the dif- 
ferential by maintaining its supe- 
riority in plant and equipment. 
This will be a tough problem. 
Countries undergoing industrial 
development now will be able to 
build the most modern produc- 
tive facilities. In addition, their 


corporate profit taxes and depre- 
ciation allowances are more 
favorable for manufacturing 
growth than the U. S. tax struc- 
ture. 
To “give our manufacturers 
. the incentive and the cash 
flow” that will stimulate our own 
capital modernization, Weiden- 
hammer recommends “a liberali- 
zation of depreciation allowances 
and a cut in the corporate profit 
tax from 52% to 40%.” 


MEETING THE PROBLEM 
Many speakers suggested tariff 


Foreign Imports to Play Top Economic Role in Sixties 


protection as the best way to de- 
fend American industry from 
foreign competition. 

But others pointed out that 
such measures would result in 
loss of our export markets 
through retaliation. 

There was widespread agree- 
ment on the following policies to 
better U. S. industry’s competi- 
tive position: 

@ Hold the wage line. 

® Modernize and improve U. 
S. productive facilities. 

@Increase productivity 
eliminate waste. 


and 


engines 


dustrial grease 


marine turbines 


Other outstanding Shell 
Industrial Lubricants available world-wide 


Shell Rimula Oils —for heavy-duty diesel 
Shell Talona R Oil 40—anti-wear crankcase 
oil for diesel locomotives 


Shell Alvania Grease — multi-purpose in- 


Shell Turbo Oils—for utility, industrial and 


here is the Cultellus costatus. 


Wherever in 
the world your 
hydraulic machinery 


operates... 


Shell Tellus Oil is there 


earned it world-wide popularity. 


Shell Dromus Oils—soluble cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 

Shell Macoma Oils — for extreme pressure 
industrial gear lubrication 

Shell Voluta Oils — for high-speed quench- 
ing with maximum stability 


SHELL OIL COMPANY 


AN INTERESTING FACT! 
Every Shell Branded Industrial Lubri- 
cant is named for a sea shell. Shown 


50 WEST 50TH STREET............. NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
100 BUSH STREET... ...SAN FRANCISCO 6, CALIFORNIA 


IN CANADA: SHELL OIL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
505 UNIVERSITY AVENUE........ TORONTO 2, ONTARIO 


picture in many ways: 
(1) It can contribute to job 
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Around the world, Shell Tellus Oil is available—under the 
same brand name and providing the same performance that 
your domestic customers rely upon. 

Tellus® Oil is top-rated as both a lubricant and control 
fluid for complex hydraulic systems. Its ability to combat 
oxidation, rust, sludge formation, wear and foaming has 


No matter where your hydraulic machinery is shipped, 
make Shell Tellus Oil your standard recommendation. Write 
for complete information. 


Industrial Distributors Meet 
Chicago—More than 2,000 American industrial distributors 
met here last week at the Annual Triple Industrial Supply Con- 


vention. 


Highlights of the three-day session included addresses by 
Miles Stray, president, National Industrial Distributors Associa- 
tion, and J. M. Kinebrew, Jr., Standard Supply & Hardware Co., 
New Orleans. Both Stray and Kinebrew blasted contract buying 
as a destructive practice that could seriously hurt distributors. 


Machine Tool Orders Dip 

Cleveland—tThe National Machine Tool Builders Association 
last week reported a sharp decline in April machine tool orders, 
a key indicator of capital expansion prospects. 

April orders, the report stated, dropped to $28,750,000— 
21.3% below March, and 18.3% below April, 1958. 
decline cast gloom upon predictions that 1960 will be a year 
of extreme expansion in American industry. 


Steel Makers Predict Drop 


New York—tThe nation’s leading steel makers predicted last 
week that industry output will drop to a low of 60% of capacity 
in August before any upturn can be expected. 

The top level executives, meeting here at the annual conven- 
tion of the American Iron and Steel Institute, agreed the capa- 
city drop was an inevitable result of current steel-user tendencies 
to reduce inventories, which are expected to fall to 15-million 
tons by midsummer. Current stockpiles run around 16-million 


to 17-million tons. 


Grand Jury Indicts 7 Firms 

Philadelphia—A federal grand jury last week indicted seven 
manufacturers of heavy electrical equipment and 11 individuals 
on charges of antitrust law violation. 

It was the fourth presentment of its kind since February, when 
such companies as General Electric Co. and Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp. were charged with price fixing and rigging of bids. 
Altogether the four indictments involved $461-million in sales 
of various types of transformers during the past four years. 


Consumer Index Hits New High 
Washington—The cost of living continues its slow steady trek 
Newly released April figures show a rise of 0.4% 
—the biggest jump since last June. 
a sharp 1.5% rise in food costs. 


upwards. 


expected during the summer. 


According to the Labor Department, the latest rise automatic- 
ally will result in wage hikes of from 1¢ to 2¢ for over a 
million workers. Industries affected included auto, farm equip- 


ment, and electrical machinery. 


The 


Most of the rise is due to 
Further food increases are 


Hardboard Association Maps 
Attack on Cut-Rate Imports 


San Frahcisco — Domestic 
manufacturers of all-wood hard- 
board panel and siding products 
outlined a double-barrelled at- 
tack on “cut-rate imports” at the 
semi-annual meeting of the Hard- 
board Association, May 18-21. 

Terming the influx of bargain 
imports “the greatest single threat 
to economic stability,” F. M. 
Hughes, association president, 
said U. §S. hardboard manufac- 
turers are combating this situa- 
tion in two ways: 

® By strongly resisting any re- 
duction in tariffs, but not seek- 
ing tariff increases. 

@By placing extra emphasis 
on product and market research 
and development. 

“The expanded hardboard 
market in this nation is entirely 
the creation of the domestic in- 
dustry,” Hughes said. “Ameri- 
can companies have poured vast 
expenditures into building a 
healthy and vital industry and 
have taken measures to create 
and protect markets. 

“By contrast, foreign suppliers 
have exploited opportunities al- 
ready created for them. They have 
gained a market on the basis of 
price alone, ignoring market de- 
velopment through research and 
promotion and without attention 
to matters of consumer service 
and education.” 

Some 15 countries in Europe, 
South America and the Orient are 


4 


competing for a share of U. S. 
sales, offering hardboard at prices 
25% to 40% below domestic 
prices, according to Donald Lin- 
ville, association executive secre- 
tary. 

He pointed to high labor and 
shipping costs in the United 
States as a direct cause of this 
situation. Foreign producers also 
are aided by favorable tariffs and 
market building activities of 
American companies, he said. 

“The popular retort to this 
low-prices foreign competition 
in our own American market has 
often been that American ‘know- 
how,’ technical ability, and mags 
marketing distribution can equal- 
ize foreign manufacturers’ ad- 
vantages of favorable tariffs and 
lower costs of operation. 

“To a certain extent, this is 
true. However, we must realize 
that the myth of ‘guaranteed’ 
American superiority in these 
fields in now under fire from 
virtually all sides. With increased 
technical knowledge, largely 
abetted by our government’s eco- 
nomic assistance programs, many 
heretofore agraian nations are 
rapidly devolping their industrial 
potential. 

“Often,” he added “they have 
advantages of low labor costs, 
readily accessible and cheap raw 
materials and economical trans- 


(Continued from page 1) 
production line—cutting rework 
and scrap parts. 

@ Need for painting lines is 
eliminated. Extra floor space is 
freed and capital requirements 
cut. 

® Variety of finishes are possi- 
ble. Coated steels are offered in 
any color and in a wide range of 
textures and designs. 

@ Weather resistance is high. 
Parts won’t rust or corrode. 
@No new production equip- 
ment is needed. Strip and sheet 
can be post-formed on regular 
equipment. 

@ Electric properties are good. 
High resistance is winning jobs 
in TV cabinets and appliances. 
Coated steel is made by lami- 
nating vinyl coating to sheet or 
strip, or by spraying plasticol 
coating onto steel. Spray method 
is slightly cheaper, but can 
handle only solid colors. Special 


AMC |s Coming Up 
With New Muffler 
For 1961 Rambler 


(Continued from page 1) 
worked together to develop the 
special muffler design. Walker 
has supplied mufflers to Ameri- 
can Motors and its predecessor 
companies for 25 years, and the 
auto firm was Walker’s first ori- 
ginal-equipment customer. 

After the ceramic process is 
completed, a layer of asbestos 
insulation and the outer cover 
are applied to the muffler. The 
zinc-coated cover is also corro- 
sion resistant. 

In three years of research on 
the ceramic-coated exhaust sys- 
tem, more than 5,000 pilot muf- 
flers were produced. Special 
laboratory tests using the same 
acid condensate as found in muf- 
flers made possible accelerated 
tests to provide comparative 
durability data. 

“Development of the new sys- 
tem is a major engineering ad- 
vance that should largely elimi- 
nate the need for exhaust system 
replacement in normal car life,” 
commented E. W. Bernitt. 

“In a development of this type, 
only a long period of time can 
reveal the actual length of life 
achieved, but our tests show the 
ceramic coating to be fully re- 
sistant to emission acids, rust and 
salt, indicating a durability far 


™|Engineering Show Spotlights Vinyl Coated Steel 


textures are available with both 
methods. 
Almost all business is done on 
a special-order basis. “Require- 
ments as to size, color, and finish 
vary so widely that it is impossi- 
ble to stock coated steel,” one 
large coater explained. 

Most suppliers buy the vinyl 
and steel and combine them to 
customer specifications. But U.S. 
Steel is offering a full line of 
coated steel directly to the con- 
sumer that uses a special spray- 
on technique. “Although our 
main concern is to sell the steel, 
we decided to offer a complete 
service to our customers,” a U.S. 
Steel spokesman told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK. He happily added, 
“We can’t lose no matter who 
does the coating.” 

Masland Durand Co. says its 
coating business is “really taking 
off.” They believe that com- 
panies have completed trial tests 
—are now switching entire prod- 
uct lines to the process. 

Typical uses exhibited at the 
show: hi-fi and TV cabinets, test 
equipment cases, automotive 
components, office partitions and 
doors, desks, luggage, refriger- 
ator shells, and lawn furniture. 

Other material producers at 
the exhibit also showed off their 
newest wares: 

®@ Owens-Corning exhibited its 
new “high-strength integrity 
fiberglas.” The new chopped- 
glass’ material will let molders 
make stronger reinforced plastic 
parts. In addition, it is said to 


flow better in the mold, and cause 


less ripple. It will be priced 
slightly higher than the conven- 
tional material. 

@ Alcoa announced develop- 
ment of aluminum powder metal 
impact extrusions. Called “APM 
Impacts,” the precision, high- 
temperature parts are aimed at 
the aircraft and missile fields 
initially. 

@ DuPont had an entire table 
crammed with parts molded from 
its new structural plastic, Delrin. 
The company reported consumer 
acceptance going “better than 
expected.” Estimates are that 
70% of applications developed 
to date will replace parts previ- 
ously made of metal. 

@ Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co. reports that if the present 
trend towards structural adhe- 
sives continues, “you may soon 
be able to glue houses together.” 
Three M claims it can now glue 
“almost any” two materials to- 
gether. “Skepticism over what 
adhesives can do is now past, and 
now companies are concentrating 
on finding new uses,” an enthusi- 
astic salesman explained. 

@ Marbon Chemical Div. of 
Borg-Warner had a sample of the 
largest part ever molded from 
cycolac plastic. The 75 sq. ft. 
assembly, a freight car door, is 
said to save 400 Ib. to 500 Ib. 
from car-door weight. Marbon 
reports that an entire plastie 
freight car is under development. 

@Tann Controls Co. demon- 
strated its new MST proximity 
switch. Tann claims a real price 
breakthrough in its new design. 


Hopes Fade for 


(Continued from page 1) 
AFL-CIO International Long- 
shoremen’s Association were 
“still far apart on terms for a new 
working agreement.” 

The costly walkout by the 
2,000 union members has halted 
all movement of nonbulk cargo on 
ocean-going vessels using this 
port. Similar walkouts on May 16 
have paralyzed the ports of Mil- 
waukee, Cleveland, Toledo, Buf- 
falo, and Erie, Pa. The Erie 
strike, however, came to an end 
two days later when a shipping 
firm won a temporary injunction 
compelling workers to return to 
their jobs. 

Of the 


10,000 ILA cargo 


handlers on the Great Lakes, a 
total of 3,000 are now on strike, 
leaving Detroit as the only ma- 


beyond that of present systems,” 
Bernitt said. 


jor U.S. lake port open to ocean 


Early Strike End 


As Dockworker Negotiations Flop 


ships. The Canadian harbors of 
Hamilton and Toronto are also 
still open. 

So far, about 20 foreign trade 
ships have been left strike-bound 
in various Great Lakes ports— 
three of them in Chicago. Four of 
the nine ships that were tied up 
when the walkout occurred left 
port with their unloaded cargos 
and headed for such smaller ports 
as Green Bay and Muskegon, 
which are still open. 

The labor dispute has not 
affected Lake ships hauling ore 
and other bulk cargo. 

The latest contract offer by the 
employers is a 33¢/hour pack- 
age increase that would run to 
Dec. 31, 1962, or April 1, 1963, 
depending on the ynion’s prefer- 
ence. The ILA is seeking a 45¢/ 


hour package. 


port advantages. Such is the case 
with hardboard.” 
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Item & Company Amount 
of New 
INCREASES Change Price Reason 
SOON DRONE, GUPNNIE: Tks soc ccccccadscccsavaccess 0025 195 short supply 
Anhydrous ammonia fertilizer, West Coast. Hercules, 
RE Be MEd és cao ea nate vou eras wushs shine knees $3.00 $69.00 good demand 
SE ec on dnc bac erh ive biveeesseeheasevsanese $6.00 $72.00 good demand 
NR ey errr $9.00 $75.00 good demand 
Rubberized curled hair, Armour Alliance Inds.......... 5-10% mee incr. costs 
Capacitors (electrolytic, tubular, oil), 
ED 5 co's CnPeR LACE buses dass reebiees 3-10% incr. costs 
Electronic filters, Cornell-Dubilier.................- 5% incr. costs 
Vibrator and power supplies (selected types) 
IIE vb 5.0.65 Uakc up Pee aa cdK GRE ORK ob kcaR EES 5-10% incr. costs 
REDUCTIONS 
NN. Tih, cua id beide accu acedbuwedeetebes 05 $8.15 improved supply 
Se: MIN, nui 6ntn whe till be csabahsedaeebions ee $7.50 $192.50 
Nylon 6 molding plastic, Spencer Chem., Ib............. 07 $1.11 competition 
Fir plywood, sanded, 14”, Roseburg Lumber, msf...... $4.00 $60.00 competition 


rea? 
3 Pare, 
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English Cautions NAPA Convention Against Over-Optimism 


Other Main Speakers 
Discuss P. A. Status, 
Foreign Competition 


Los Angeles—The past presi- 
dent of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents warned 
against economic over-optimism 
in the 1960’s in his keynote ad- 
dress at the 45th annual NAPA 
convention. 

There will be strong forces for 
and against a continuous boom 
in the new decade, said Thomas 
O. English, general purchasing 
agent, Aluminum Co. of America. 

English said purchasing execu- 
tives should not be lulled into 
the belief that “we are facing a 
perpetual sellers’ market.” Read- 
ing between the lines of the op- 
timistic economics forecasts, he 
said, the careful observer finds 
“that there may be one or per- 
haps two slight recessions sand- 
wiched in between the booms in 
this decade.” 

He cited three factors that 
could mitigate rapid economic 
growth. 

“Our economy may be reach- 
ing maturity,” he said. “The pro- 
ductive forces created as a re- 
sult of World War II and Korea 
were so great that it is difficult 
to visualize a continuance or re- 
currence. Finally there is the 
factor of increasing foreign com- 
petition.” 

English also emphasized the 
need for more interest in politi- 
cal action by purchasing and busi- 
ness executives. He disclosed that 
local NAPA groups and district 
councils have authorized the es- 
tablishing of a board of basic 
policy to deal with political mat- 
ters. 

“This places the NAPA in the 
position of voicing almost 18,000 
objections to philosophies, theo- 
ries, legislation, or other matters 
that are not in the best interest of 
our free enterprise and capital- 
istic system.” 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Another major speaker voiced 
the unorthodox opinion that for- 
eign competition might be a bless- 
ing in disguise. 

“Competition in international 
trade gradually will bring an 
equalization of world prices, just 
as price spreads are narrowed by 
competition with an industry at 
home,” said George A. Renard, 
associate editor for purchasing 
economics, The Journal of Com- 
merce. 

Renard told the convention 
that foreign production should 
be welcome if management is 
compelled to purchase abroad to 
remain competitive at home, or 
to obtain values that will ex- 
pand markets. 

“At present a buyers’ market 
is becoming world wide,” he said. 
“As their best friends we should 
tell our domestic sources to wake 
up to these changing conditions. 
This situation puts greater re- 
sponsibility on Purchasing. The 
problem of ‘make or buy’ has a 
new dimension. To explore it, 
requires information not found 
in the telephone directory. To 
most companies, there is no com- 
pulsion to buy or to use a for- 
eign product. The advantage or 
the incentive in buying foreign 
goods will be in the value that 
can be secured—and price is not 
the whole, or necessarily, the 
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most important element,” he said. 

Speaking at the same session, 
Robert D. Gray, California In- 
stitute of Technology, said the 
real problems of purchasing exist 
either within the P.A. himself 
or in the climate or setting in 
which he works. 

Gray urged purchasing execu- 
tives to remember they are mem- 
bers of a team—the management 
team—and that the other mem- 
bers were ready to help them 
in furthering the team’s efforts. 

Gray cited a series of typical 
purchasing problems, such as 


shortages of materials, obsolete 
stocks, high rejection rates, and 
said that action on these prob- 
lems was merely “putting out 
fires.” Real solutions come, he 
said, with use of management 
techniques and control of com- 
munication. 


STATUS OF P.A. 

Jack Vance, McKinsey & Co., 
Inc., last major speaker on the 
program, told a general conven- 
tion session that purchasing was 
achieving top management status 
because of its increasing impor- 


tance in the corporate set-up. 

Vance cited these areas in 
which purchasing is playing an 
increasingly important corporate 
role: 

@ Alternative source of capital 
decisions. “Frequently leading 
into this question for a purchas- 
ing executive is the problem of 
whether to buy or lease equip- 
ment.” 

@®Make or buy decisions. 
These are logical outgrowths of 
the purchasing function. They 
involve, however, questions of in- 
vestment capital, cash flow, and 


production facilities involved. 

@ Marketing and new product 
strategy. “This falls further from 
the purchasing function,” Vance 
declared, “but frequently pur- 
chasing is asked to analyze the 
relative competitive advantages of 
product components and material 
specifications. 

@ Mergers and acquisitions. 
“This area is still further from the 
usual purchasing activities,” said 
Vance. “Many top managements, 
however, have benefited from in- 
volving all executive-level per- 
sonnel in these considerations.” 


A ita AR lite 


M. C. CASE, Division Purchasing Agent, Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia, Penna., says: 


“The Yellow Pages are our best up-to-date guide to specialized 
lOCA SOFVECES. ” mscccrine’s sore annoying 


than trying to reach a local supplier who’s no longer 
located where you think he is. Thanks to the Yellow 
Pages, our office is able to keep up-to-date on who’s 
where. With current Yellow Pages directories for all 
our plant areas— Philadelphia, Houston, Knoxville—we 
can easily locate sources of specialized equipment and 
services fast—right in the areas where they’re needed.” 


Purchasing Week 


Save time! Save temper, too! Keep and use an up-to-date 
library of Yellow Pages directories covering all of the 
localities where you make purchases, There’s nothing 


like the Yellow Pages for helping 
you find specialized, unusual, hard- 
to-find equipment and services fast! 


America’s Buying Guide for over 60 years! 


What the NAPA Forecasts for Metals 


Los Angeles—What’s going to 
happen in steel—mainly with re- 
gard to inventories and prices— 
gave steel buyers at the NAPA 
convention lively meeting and 
corridor talking points. 

Members of the NAPA Steel 
Committee, at their annual con- 
vention session, came up with 
this consensus: 

®@ The domestic steel consump- 
tion would average 75% of capa- 
city for 1960, with the operat- 
ing rate a few points lower due 
to inventory correction. 

®General business conditions 


would preclude any price increase 
of a blanket nature. If any price 
increases develop, they will be 
relatively minor and cover only 
a selective range. 

® Closer inventory control is a 
must—with buyers no longer 
scheduling requirements by 
month but insisting on exact 
shipping dates or even weekly 
scheduling. 

Committee members also noted 
that increased productivity in the 
steel industry—10-12 manhours 
to produce a ton of steel as com- 
pared to 24 hours in 1920—is 


acting as a counterbalance to steel 
wage and fringe benefit increases. 
This factor, together with lower 
operating rates and foreign com- 
petition, is braking against 
blanket price increases which 
were the rule following former 
wage increases. 


SUMMIT WORRIES SOME 


The failure of Big Four sum- 
mitry also worried some of the 
500 steel buyers who assembled 
in the Biltmore Ballroom. But a 
spot check indicated that inter- 
national politics as yet had had 


little effect on inventory policies. 

A Union Carbide Metals Co. 
marketing research expert, Oscar 
M. Miller, made these key points: 


® Steel will continue to be the 
“premier industrial raw mate- 
rial” throughout the sixties. 


® Stainless will “become more 
important for both industrial and 
consumer applications.” 


® Technological progress will 
“be heavily in the direction of 
cost reduction, but new alloys will 
come to market to satisfy” needs 
better or at lower cost. 

@Steel shortages are a “relic 
of the past” and the “pattern of 
rising steel prices following im- 


185 Boxes per hour 


240 Boxes per hour 
with 2-Strip Sealing* 


101 Boxes per hour 


with Stapling* 


That’s Why Shipping Rooms Are Switching 
to 2-Strip Sealing and Cutting Costs 


*Tests by an independent laboratory show that 
2-strip sealing with reinforced tape permitted 55 more 
box closures per hour than gluing and 139 more closures 
per hour than stapling. As compared with other methods 


of tape sealing containers, 


2-strip sealing requires 


only one-third the time. These appreciable advantages 
in time and labor savings are combined with security of 


closure 


all carriers have approved the 2-strip sealing 
g 


method using reinforced tape. 

Both arithmetic and logic suggest that you join the 
switch to 2-strip sealing if you haven’t already done so. 
Write for further information to our home office in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


Chicago6 « NewYork17 >» 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 


San Francisco 5 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 
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mediately on each wage advance 
has been broken.” 


NONFERROUS METALS 


Forecasters at the NAPA 
forum on nonferrous metals gen- 
erally predicted a situation of 
price stability and adequate sup- 
ply at least through 1960. 

® Aluminum—Of the nonfer- 
rous group, this seemed to have 
the spottiest future. N. A. Scho- 
walter, vice president of West 
Bend Aluminum, however, pre- 
dicted that higher wage rates in 
the aluminum industry in Aug- 
ust would not necessarily presage 
a price hike. Foreign competition 
and especially the proximity of a 
Canadian supply, he said, prob- 
ably would deter such a rise. 

® Copper—Burdon G. Lowe, 
Rigdon Manufacturing Co., pre- 
dicted that copper supplies would 
be strong for the rest of the year, 
accompanied by a drop in de- 
mand in the U.S. and Europe. 
He expected that supply would 
exceed demand by the year’s end 
and that the price might drop 
from the present 33¢ level to 
30¢. 

George A. Fadler, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., disagreed 
that a price drop would come be- 
fore the end of 1960. Rather, he 
said, developments point to a 
stable price structure. 


OTHER METALS 


Brass—Lowe pointed out that 
imported mill output is account- 
ing for 10% of our annual con- 
sumption and that domestic mills 
are undergoing an inventory ad- 
justment because of foreign com- 
petition. Ingot prices will be 
strengthened. Demand will hold 
to normal patterns, but there will 
be more scrap and ingot avail- 
able, causing a settling of prices 
to a lower level by the third 
quarter. 

@ Magnesium—J. M. Forrest, 
Western Div., Dow Chemical, 
said he saw no supply problem 
with present production capacity 
at 90,000 tons. The 35%4¢ Ib. 
price that has prevailed since 
1956 probably will hold steady at 
least for the remainder of the 
year. The future holds some 
areas of uncertainty—primarily 
in the military market, which ac- 
counts for 50% of magnesium 
use. Stiffened competition from 
other metals also was predicted. 


® Tin—Ralph C. Moffett, U.S. 
Steel, predicted a gradual increase 
in consumption, with supplies 
adequate and prices stable at 
least through June 30, 1961, 
when the International Tin 
Agreement expires. He said this 
agreement would probably be 
extended five years which would 
serve to prolong the current situa- 
tion. 

@ Titanium—Frederick Mac- 
Dougall, Allegheny Ludlum, re- 
ported little progress in the com- 
mercial use of titanium alloys 
despite some technological ad- 
vances, especially in the produc- 
tion of ductile alloys and cast- 
ings. 

© Zinc—W. T. Adams, Repub- 
lic Steel, believes the zinc situa- 
tion will remain stable. He dis- 
counted talk that zinc would 
be a victim of substitution—e. g., 
zinc coatings replaced with plas- 
tic or galvanized sheet replaced 
by aluminum coated sheet. 

@ Nickel—A. B. Wadsworth, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel, forecast 
no shortage of production and a 
firm price structure through the 
rest of 1960. 
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Los Angeles—Short-range sup- 
plies of paper will be adequate 
throughout the remainder of the 
year. 

This was the single point of 
agreement reached by forecasters 
at the NAPA Paper Forum. Be- 
yond that it appears that what- 
ever happens to price and to 
long-range paper supplies will de- 
pend on what particular kind of 
paper is bought. 


® KRAFT. Recent weeks have 
shown a slight decline in all cate- 
gories of kraft. Kraft carbonizing 
is holding well and deliveries are 
well-spaced despite current heavy 
ordering to beat the coming price 
rise. 


@BOOK PAPER. Firm de- 
mand and adequate supply is pre- 
dicted for the remainder of 1960, 
with mills running at 97% of 
capacity. Even after expansions 
now underway or planned are 
completed, capacity will only be 
boosted by about 8%. No price 
rises are foreseen for the next 
12 to 15 months. 


@®PAPERBOARD. Recent 
weeks have shown a decline in 
production and order backlogs. 
Sharp price competition has 
caused a decline in container 
board prices, and there has also 
been a softening of chipboard 
prices in Eastern and Midwestern 
markets. All this has deferred 
any price increases and may even 
mean further price weakness in 
the future. 


@NEWSPRINT. The year 
started out with an excess or re- 
serve capacity of 1%-million 
tons, which should drop to 1-mil- 
lion tons by the end of the year, 
if the present high consumption 
rate continues. 


FAMINE POSSIBLE 


Under the present rate, an- 
other famine period could de- 
velop by the fall of 1962 or 
spring of 1963, unless the mills 
begin accelerating current expan- 
sion plans. The present excess 
capacity along with improved 
earnings should be strong fac- 
tors in maintaining price stabil- 
ity. There are even rumors that 
a limited amount of tonnage will 
be offered at $5/ton under stand- 


ard contract prices sometime 
later this year. 
@FINE PAPER. Inventories 


at the mill are better today than 
they have been at any time in 
the past 1% years. There is still 
some unrest regarding prices, 
however, despite the increases 
earlier this year. 


The mills continue to complain 
about current cost-price ratios. 
These complaints, buyers here 
agreed, might presage an attempt 
to raise prices again sometime 
this fall. 

While the situation on coated 
papers is expected to ease by 
fall, delivery on certain coated 
papers take about six to eight 
weeks. Supply and demand, gen- 
erally, however are considered 
fairly well balanced. 


CONTAINERS FORUM 


Plastics received the emphasis 
at the NAPA Containers Forum 
this year. 

Stan F. Peters, sales represen- 
tative, plastics div., Monsanto 
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Chemical Co., reviewed the im- 
pact of the consumer and indus- 
trial package on the economy, 
covered the present status of 
plastics in packaging, and dis- 
cussed the recent development 
which will contribute significantly 
to packages in the future. 

Peters said the packaging busi- 
ness has become a $6.5-billion 
industry, using billions of pounds 
of paper, paper products, metal, 
glass, cellophane, and plastics. 
He said plastics’ current $650- 
million share of this is only a 
Start. 


What the NAPA Foresees in Soft Goods 


Cost and equipment, Peters 
said, have been two of the prime 
drawbacks in the use of plastics 
for packaging. Plastics however, 
offer merchandising _ benefits 
which no other materials do, he 
said, and the combined efforts of 
package designers, machinery 
manufacturers, merchandisers, 
and plastics experts are now over- 
coming the cost and equipment 
problems. 

As an example, Peters cited an 
effort by Monsanto and three 
other firms which resulted in an 
automatic machine for forming 


oriented polystyrene sheet into 
packages without heat or ad- 
hesive applications. 

Donald G. Wolf, staff engineer, 
Product Development Dept., St. 
Regis Paper Co., contributed an- 
other example. He discussed the 
development of Fome-Cor by St. 
Regis and Monsanto. The new 
material combines the properties 
of foam styrene and Kraft paper 
into one product. 


TEXTILES FORUM 


Non-woven fabrics, new syn- 
thetic fibers, paper-textile com- 
binations, and expanded use of 
continuous sheet machinery are 
just a few of the major factors 
in the textile industry’s “quiet 


revolution,” a textile buying au- 
thority told the NAPA National 
Committee on Textiles. 

Wayne A. Rodman, purchas- 
ing manager of Jantzen, Inc., 
Portland, Ore., described advanc- 
ing techniques in the develop- 
ment of disposable clothing and 
other textile combinations utiliz- 
ing textile, paper, and synthetic 
fibers. 

Rodman said the textile indus- 
try also faces major challenges 
in meeting style-change demands, 
expanding needs to meet world 
population increases, providing 
training and encouraging recruit- 
ment of textile workers, and 
meeting the rising tide of for- 
eign competition. 
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Los Angeles—Fuel buyers at 
the NAPA convention heard a 
warning that the price of natural 
gas for industrial use could rise 
if the government adopts a “na- 
tional fuels policy.” 

Harold S. Walker, Jr. assist- 
ant to the managing director of 
the American Gas Assn., told 
buyers at an NAPA forum on 
fuels, “you are responsible for 
some $1.5-billion dollars of our 
gross revenues.” He said the 
natural gas industry did not in- 
tend to be priced out of the 
market. 

P.A.’s need have no worries 
about supply, he said. But he 
warned that there was a cloud on 
the price horizon—the proposed 
national fuels policy. Adoption 
of this policy, he said, could re- 
sult in a price increase of indus- 
trial gas. 

Looking at the gas industry’s 
plans, Walker said, “Perhaps the 
most vital present-day develop- 
ments in the uses of gas are tak- 
ing place in the air conditioning 
field.” 

William McAfee, sales man- 
ager, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, Inc., San Francisco, dis- 
cussed fuel oil prospects. 

McAfee reported that the gen- 
eral outlook on fuel between 
now and the end of 1964 is ade- 
quate stocks, with prices averag- 
ing about the present level. 

The general outlook, however, 
he said is subject to short-term 
supply and price fluctuations due 
to shipments of foreign oil on the 
East Coast and alternative fuel 
sources on the West Coast. 
Natural gas is giving fuel oils a 
battle on the West Coast, he 
pointed out. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 

The Pubilc Utility Buyers 
Group elected new officers at its 
meeting here, but deferred its 
business sessions until mid- 
winter of 1961. 

The group’s executive commit- 
tee will meet in October to plan 
the conference scheduled for 
Detroit on Feb. 5-6-7. 

New officers of the utility buy- 
ers are: Robert B. Gear, Com- 
monwealth Edison, chairman; 
Frank E. Baxter, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, vice chairman; John M. 
Warner, Philadelphia Electric 
Co., vice chairman; Basil L. Nel- 
son, Northern States Power, vice 
chairman; George Cruickshank, 
Michigan-Wisconsin Pipeline 
Co., secretary-treasurer. 

L. Glen Wiseley, Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Co., was 
named chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

The fledgling NAPA Distribu- 
tor Buyers group kicked of its 
first annual meeting here with ap- 
proval of a measure to provide 
assistance to local distributor 
groups who want to affiliate with 
the NAPA. 

Approval of the measure came 
on top of an address by Rolland 
A. Whiteman, executive vice 
president, Blake, Moffit & Towne, 
speaking on “Maintaining Profits 
for the Distributor.” 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
Impressive savings through 
avoidance of maintenance serv- 
ice contracts on office equipment 
were disclosed last week at the 
NAPA Office Buyers’ Group 
session here. 


when they are needed, declared 
Harold B. Ward, of International 
Nickel Co., costs on maintaining 
145 electric typewriters were re- 
duced from $6,265—the cost of 
service contracts—to $1,625 in 
1959. 

Two systems used by Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life resulted 
in savings of more than $73,000 
last year, Edwin Johnson told the 
group. Service-as-needed of 3,- 
200 machines in Massachusetts 
Mutual’s branch offices cost the 
firm $13,000 as compared with 
service contract costs of $54,000. 


In the company’s home office, 
Johnson said, 1,711 machines are 
maintained by a permanent staff 
of three men at a cost of $25,- 
793. Service contracts on these 
machines would have cost $58,- 
553. 

Maintenance service contracts, 
the group agreed, are superfluous 
in “these days of high product 
quality.” Ward equated the sales- 
man who tries to sell such con- 
tracts along with the product he 
has just praised with the carnival 
pitchman who sells a combined 
kit of unbreakable dishes and the 


Action by NAPA Buyers Groups at the Los Angeles Convention 


glue with which to repair the 
dishes. 


PETROLEUM 


An anticipated progress re- 
port on a spare parts inventory 
standardization program for pe- 
troleum industry buyers failed to 
materialize at the group’s conven- 
tion session last week. 

But group officials said work 
on the program was proceeding 
satisfactorily and the report on 
the standardization program will 
be mailed to members. 

F. Gayle Hawk, Shell Oil Co., 


N. Y., was elected 1960-62 
chairman, and Herman Cowdrey, 
Cities Service Oil Co., Bartles- 
ville, Okla., vice chairman. 

The importance of standards 
was pointed out at the session by 
D. F. Hollingsworth, standards 
engineer for DuPont Co. He re- 
ported that DuPont saves $4 for 
every $1 spent on its standardiza- 
tion program. DuPont has 3,400 
active standards and saves up to 
a month’s time on new construc- 
tion jobs through use of the 
standards. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Los Angeles—More _ than 
1,000 of the 1,800 P.A.’s regis- 
tered for the convention attended 
the newly-inaugurated NAPA 
program feature—after-breakfast 
workshops—each day. 

These sessions, which probed 
and sought answers to major pur- 
chasing problems, won hands 
down in an unofficial popularity 
poll of “most helpful” convention 
features. 

Here is a synopsis of some of 
the best-attended among the 15 
early-hour workshop sessions: 


EVALUATING PURCHAS- 
ING PERFORMANCE: Some 
300 delegates crowded into the 
conference hall to hear Lock- 
heed Aircraft procurement 
specialist, Arthur G. Pearson, dis- 
cuss some of the best-accepted 
methods of evaluating purchasing 
performance. 

But those looking for pat 
answers to the evaluation prob- 
lem were disappointed; Pearson 
said it was impossible to set 
average standards in evaluating 
department performance. 

Pearson, Chairman of an as- 
sociation committee on the sub- 
ject, stressed that each purchas- 
ing department must measure its 
own performance in meaningfull 
terms on the basis of the procure- 
ment climate in which it operates. 

He stressed self-evaluation by 
the P.A.’s own department as 
more desirable than measurement 
by outside management consul- 
tants, company auditors, or in- 
dustrial engineers. 

Noting that his committee is 
preparing a booklet on evaluation 
in 10 planning areas and controls, 
he suggested establishment of 
tables that would depict perform- 
ance in the following categories: 


Coordination, organization 
maturity, price targets, value, 
quality, negotiation, proficiency, 
operating costs, workload, in- 
dexes, and management con- 
tribution. 

INVENTORY CONTROL 


FOR SMALL COMPANIES: 
Robert J. Sutton, purchasing di- 
rector of Atkins Saw Div. of 
Borg-Warner Corp., stressed the 
necessity of feasibility studies be- 
fore a small firm converts from 
manual to machine inventory 
control methods. 

Such studies, he said, often re- 
veal impressive savings that can 
be obtained by merely improv- 
ing old procedures and are in- 
valuable whether or not new 
procedures and methods are 
adopted. 

But he concluded: Modern 
tools in the form of electronic 
punched card and tape machines 
are at hand and “application of 
these machines to manual 
methods used in all size busi- 
nesses can generally be justified 
on the basis of savings alone.” 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRAFFIC: Small companies that 
cannot afford a traffic department 
should use traffic bureaus to pro- 
vide rates, classifications, and 
routings. M. C. Staley, P.A. for 
A. M. Castle & Co. of Seattle, 
told buyers attending this session 
that a 10% to 25% savings in 
freight costs can be achieved in 
this manner. 

Frank Wean, purchasing agent 
for International Paper Co., 
Longview, Wash., stressed the im- 
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portance of filing claims on 
damaged freight. West Coast 
P.A.’s are suffering, he said, be- 
cause many Eastern suppliers still 
use inadequate packaging for the 
long haul. 


VENDOR PERFORMANCE: 
Vendor analysis and vendor dis- 
cipline were suggested as keys to 
better vendor performance at this 


workshop. 
Wayne W. Perkins of Boeing 
Airplane Co., Wichita, urged 


simplified measuring systems and 
simplified vendor status reports. 


Information demanded from ven- 
dors should be restricted to only 
what is pertinent, he said, and 
should not be excessively fre- 
quent. 

One workshop participant said 
that when rejection rates rise and 
delivery and cost performance do 
not meet expectations, much of 
the headache and cost of ex- 
pediting can be minimized by 
throwing the problem directly in 
the lap of vendor’s top manage- 
ment. 


LEASE VS PURCHASE OF 


Breakfast Workshops Prove Popular Feature at NAPA Gathering 


EQUIPMENT: More than 100 
purchasing agents kept this work- 
shop running overtime’ with 


questions and requests for ad- 
ditional information from a panel 
of leasing experts. 

Jerry Mixan, assistant P.A. for 
George L. Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, emphasized that leasing and 
purchasing are complementary, 
not opposed, functions. He urged 
buyers studying lease plans to 
avoid “option to buy” features 
and include the “use concept” to 
obtain the best tax advantage for 
their companies. 


PURCHASING MANUALS: 
Three strong advocates of pur- 
chasing manuals stressed at this 
session that.manuals are a must 
for any company—bdig and small 
—but too few purchasing depart- 
ments have them. 

“Some 78% of company pur- 
chasing departments do not have 
purchasing manuals,” stated C. 
Warner McVicar, moderator of 
this workshop discussion. Mc- 
Vicar, director of purchasing and 
traffic at Rockwell Co., Pitts- 
burgh, said manuals “have be- 
come a recognized necessity.” 
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The Computer and You 

P.A.’s are going to have to enlarge their thinking to include 
electronic computers—if the present trend in inventory buy- 
ing continues, according to the Economic Div. of Lionel D. 
Edie, Inc., New York economic consultants. 

“Everywhere the effort is to minimize losses from inven- 
tory fluctuations,” the firm points out. “This effort requires 
data processing that can be provided by the modern com- 

uter.”” 

Edie and Co. looks at it this way: Each buyer 
tries to get his suppliers to carry his inventory 
for him (see story p. 1); the supplier’s P.A. 
pushes the problem back on to his sources, and 
so on. No one wants to tie up any more work- 
ing capital in inventory than is necessary; on 
the other hand, no one wants to risk a stock-out. 
Management needs an electronic brain to decide 
on optimal inventory levels. 

Several years ago Edie and Co.’s economic studies placed 
electronics and office equipment in the top ten growth in- 
dustries for the 1960s, with a doubling of sales volume by 
1970. Computers, one of whose chores is inventory control, 
now come in models practical for even small business. 


Accentuate the Positive 
The executive vice president of a medium-size 
industrial plant happened one day to take a look 
at a placard of rules that was posted in every 
department of the plant. It had been staring 
him in the face for years, but he had never paid 
any attention to it. This time he decided to 


really read it—and this is what he found: 
“Here was a code that had grown piecemeal over the 
years, till it took a card of about 10 in. by 18 in. to print 
it in vet readable — 


Most of the rules were 8 


PURCHASING PARADE 


tions, and a lot of them included threats of firing for violation. 
Most of them forbade things people of sense didn’t do any- 
way—and we always fired people who didn’t show sense. | 
crossed them out. Another batch were futile; they forbade 
things that people— including me—kept on doing just the 
same, with impunity. I crossed these out, too. 

“Nine-tenths of the remainder could be phrased, not as 
arbitrary prohibitions, but as reasoned statements why people 
should observe, say, safety precautions. And the other tenth 
—the residue of necessary commandments—could be more 
tactfully phrased. 

“The result is a code that gets not merely compliance 
but support from our employees—including the formal 
applause of the union local. I couldn’t have spent a more 
useful morning.” 


Bigger and Better 


The Madison Avenue boys didn’t originate the national 
pastime of creating bigger and bigger superlatives. It all 
started a long time ago, according to one observer of the 
national scene. 


His thoughts on the subject were prompted, he 
reports, by a supermarket display of a food prod- 
uct in three package sizes. “The biggest,” he 
notes, “was called ‘titanic’ or ‘colossal’, or some- 
thing like that. The intermediate was the ‘giant’ 
size. And the little-bear one was ‘large.’” 


Our correspondent was reminded of the old days in the 
silk business many years before the advent of Nylon, when 
grade names were published in the commodity market news. 
“The top grade,” he recalls, “was something like ‘Best No. 1 
Double Extra Crack.’ Then the grades descended through 


four or five stages to the commonest and cheapest, which, 
of course, was called ‘Best.’ 


Personal glimpses of P.A.’s 
as they march by in the news 


Edward L. Aasen, seemingly pic- 
tured above in a Paul Bunyan act, is a 
new junior member of the Purchasing 
Agents Assn. of Oregon who came up 
from “whistle punk” and log truck 
driver to his desk in the purchasing 
office of Coos Bay Timber Co. 

Actually, he was driving this truck 
when a section of the dock collapsed, 
letting the trailer drop 10 feet to the 
mud below. “Fortunately the posts and 
stringers held up until the truck itself 
reached good solid dock,” Aasen con- 
fessed. 

7 s 

Here’s what really happens to old 
soldiers—they enlist in the purchasing 
field. 

@ Timothy H. McKenzie, newly ap- 
pointed Manager of Procurement for 
the Buffalo Operations of Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., is getting his 
first taste of purchasing in the civilian 
field. He retired from the U. S. Army 
in February with the rank of colonel 
and more than 30 years’ military serv- 
ice. His assignment with Sylvania is 
his first civilian position, and his ex- 
perience as Chief of the Signal Pro- 
curement and Supply Division, U.S.A., 
Europe from 1953 to 1956, has cer- 
tainly provided adequate background. 


10 


elf Lynn W. Babcock, Buyer of 
chemical raw materials for Diamoni 
Alkali Co. (Cleveland) starts barking 
orders and commands, no one in the 
office is surprised. 

Babcock is the battery commander 
and first lieutenant in the National 
Guard. He’s responsible for the train- 
ing and administration of 85 enlisted 
men. 

« ” * 

When John B. McFarlan, Coordi- 
nator of Materials and Purchasing for 
the Roots-Connersviille Blower Divi- 
sion of Dresser Industries, Inc. (Con- 
nersville, Ind.) sends correspondence 
via air-mail, he does so literally. 

Together with five other business- 


Although Max Peerce (left), Vice Pres- 
ident and Director of Purchasing at 


Technical Tape Corp. (New Rochelle, 
N. Y.) “can’t sing a note,” he’s seen 
here hobnobbing with such celebrities 


men in Connersville, he owns a Piper 
Cub which he uses frequently in his 
purchasing and expediting work. It’s 
not unusual for McFarlan, after clean- 
ing up his desk in the morning, to take 
off for some distant city with a bunch 
of blue-prints to negotiate a purchase, 
finish his business and return home 
the same day. 

Cars and planes are familiar prod- 
ucts to him as he grew up in a machine 
shop where his father and uncle as- 
sembled the McFarlan automobile. 

Meantime, down to earth again, he’s 
active in purchasing circles-—having 
served as president and national di- 
rector of the Eastern Indiana Purchas- 
ing Assn. 


as Patti Page (center) and his boaliee- 
in-law, Richard Tucker (right) a tenor 
at the Metropolitan Opera. His brother, 
Jan Peerce, (not pictured) is none other 
than the Met’s world-famous tenor. 
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PURCHASING WEEK ASKS... 


Under what circumstances do you buy 


ahead to hedge against price increases? 


K. L. McLaren, purchasing agent, Morval Prod- 
ucts Co. Ltd. (plastics), Kitchener, Ontario: 


“We are seldom notified in advance of price 
increases. If we are, I first try to estimate the 
increase; then, I review our material on hand, our 
plant consumption, available inventory space, and 
also rate of turnover. If all these factors are in 
favor of buying, then the value of the article we 
are going to stockpile is weighed against the cur- 
rent bank interest that this money would bring. 
If the rate of return on our dollars to be invested 
is greater than that we would receive were we to 
purchase material ahead, rather than invest, we 
don’t buy ahead. Another minor factor to con- 


sider is shelf life and also if it will become obsolete before being consumed. Prices in 
the Canadian plastics industry fluctuate quite rapidly and we have found very few in- 
stances where it has been to our advantage to buy ahead to hedge against increases.” 


R. G. Stockon, Reed Roller Bit Co. (air tools, 
rotary air bits, etc.), Houston, Tex.: 


“These circumstances can be many and varied, 
depending on the item. The most important factor 
to consider, whether it be MRO or for production, 
is your over-all inventory position and the avail- 
ability of money. Storage conditions and obsoles- 
cent factors also enter into this picture. The cost 
of inventory possession in a manufacturing com- 
pany normally varies from 12% to 24% per 
year; this is 1% to 2% per month. Taking these 
factors into consideration and weighing them 
against the percent of the price increase gives us 
the basis to decide whether to buy ahead.” 


G. E. Gertz, purchasing agent, Schwitzer Corp. 
(fan blades, turbocharges, etc.), Indianapolis: 


As routine procedure, we anticipate future re- 
quirements on steel, shipping containers, and 
fabricated parts common to various assemblies 
and customers from whom we have firm commit- 
ments, thereby taking advantage of price quantity 
differential. Recently an industry-wide price in- 
crease on perishable cutting tools was announced 
—to become effective at a future date. We, there- 
fore, ordered an adequate quantity of these tools 
for a six-month period. Some time ago, a supplier 
of long standing decided to discontinue business. 
Since this company was our sole vendor for this 


item, it agreed to furnish us sufficient material until we could establish a new 
source. We substantially anticipated our future requirement from them since quota- 
tions received from new sources are considerably higher.” 


Don Diamond, purchasing agent, Bonnot Co. 
(ceramic, steel plant & chemical processing equip- 
ment), Canton, Ohio: 


“Operating supplies and expendable items, such 
as cutting tools, are purchased ahead when we 
get word of impending increases—but usually we 
limit it to six-months coverage. Production ma- 
terial is another matter. We build special proc- 
essing machinery to contract and use widely dif- 
ferent materials and components. Price-hedge pur- 
chasing could prove unwise and costly—savings 
on material not used is no savings at all. Here 
plain ‘horse sense’ must be used, remembering 
always horse sense is still found in the front end 
of the horse.” 


Julius Goldman, purchasing agent, Berkshire 
Color & Chemical Corp., Springfield, Mass.: 


“There are many things to consider in deciding 
to stock up on an item before the price goes up. 
Is the increase big enough to warrant investing 
additional capital? In our business, we also have 
to consider if the material is stable and what is 
its storage life. We would also have to determine 
what our long-range sales forecasting will pre- 
dict in order to see how active such an item will 
be. We all like to take advantage of a lower price, 
but let us not forget that some price increases, for 
a future date, are intended to build up a demand 
for a particular market. 
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In the World of Sales 


Ronald E. Cunningham was appointed 
director of sales for Anadite, Inc., South 
Gate, Calif. 


A. C. Werner, Jr., and Jan Black have 
joined the Semiconductor Div., Hoffman 
Electronics Corp., Los Angeles, as gen- 
eral sales manager and transistor product 
marketing manager respectively. 


B. Parker Middleton has been pro- 
moted to sales manager, Dayton Dayflex 
Plastics Co., a division of Dayco Corp. 
(formerly Dayton Rubber), Dayton, Ohio. 


John F. Hegarty has been elected vice 
president-marketing of National Semi- 
conductor Corp., Danbury, Conn. 


Dan J. Cantillion has moved up to vice 
president in charge of industrial sales at 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw Co., Cleveland 


George R. Appleton has taken the post 
of assistant sales manager with James 
Cunningham, Son & Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


George L. McHale has been advanced 
to sales manager of Key Electronics, Inc., 
manufacturer’s representatives, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Arthur V. Lazenby was named assist- 
ant sales manager, Equipment Div., 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


T. T. Hinman has been elected sales 
vice president of Lockheed Aircraft Serv- 
ice, Inc., Ontario, Calif. 


Elmer R. Bradley was made assistant 
general sales manager, Sun Oil Co., 
Philadelphia. John K. McKee succeeds 
him as manager of the Middle Atlantic 
sales region. 


Allenpoint’s deep, full-circle 
bite assures tremendous 
resistance to removal torque! 
Stays tighter longer! 


When you need a set screw that you can depend on to 
stay tight under heavy strain and vibrations, specify 
ALLENPOINT. Here’s why you can always depend 
on ALLENPOINT: proper design of the cup diameter 
results in a rugged grip that makes the full-circle pat- 
tern you see here... deep, strong, clean sockets allow 
full wrenching leverage...and uniform Class 3A 
threads assure a tight friction lock over the entire 
length of Allenpoint Set Screws. 


ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Ask your ALLEN Distributor for 
samples and full engineering de- 
tails—he’s always ready, willing, and 
able to give you prompt, practi- 
cal service! 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


Exhibition—Chateau 
13-15, 


Canadian Chemical 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont., June 


Previously Listed 


JUNE 


National Plumbing & Heating Exposition 
—Exposition Hall, Miami, June 1-4. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents 
—35th Annual Conference, Sheraton-Cadil- 
lac Hotel, Detroit, June 2-3. 


Canadian National Business Show—Auto- 
motive Building, Canadian National Exhi- 
bition Grounds, Toronto, Ont., June 6-8. 
The Material Handling Institute’s New 


England Show—Commonwealth Armory, 
Boston, June 6-8. 


National Sales Executives & Sales Equip- 


ment Fair—Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, 
La., June 9-13. 


British Exhibition—Coliseum, New York, 


June 10-26. 


International Powder Metallurgy Conference 
—Biltmore Hotel, New York, June 13-17. 


National Inventions & New Products Con- 
ference & Exhibition—Cleveland Engineer- 
ing & Scientific Center, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 20-24. 


JULY 


Western Packaging & Materials Handling 
Exposition—Pan Pacific Auditorium, Los 
Angeles, July 19-21. 


AUGUST 


Western Electronics Show and Convention 
—Ambassador Hotel & Memorial Sports 
Arena, Los Angeles, Aug. 23-26. 


NOW... 
Every link of 
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CAMPBELL marks every link to show the grade or 
the manufacturer . . . it’s ‘“SHALLMARK’’2 CHAIN! 


Yes, only CAMPBELL identifies all the popular 
welded chain grades with embossed letters on 


every link! 


The grade mark (see below) appears on alternate links 


. . . your permanent grade identification. 


The Campbell "C” is permanently in relief on every 


other link . . . your manufacturer 
AND .. 


measure. It’s ‘‘Measure-Mark”’ 
exactly every five feet (see below). 


identification. 


. another bonus! CAMPBELL CHAIN is easy to 


Chain color coded 


GRADE 


GRADE MARK 


""MEASURE-MARK" 
COLOR CODE 


PROOF COIL CHAIN P 


GREEN 


BBB CHAIN 


RED 


BLUE 


B 
HIGH TEST STEEL CHAIN H 
CAM-ALLOY CHAIN A 


ORANGE 


CAMPBELL CHAIN Comsany 


CAMPBELL 


CHAIN WAREHOUSES: 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.; West Burlington, lowa; Union City, Calif. 
E. Cambridge, Mass.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas; 


Chicago, Ill.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Makers of Famous CAMPBELL Jiffy Lug-Reinforced TIRE CHAINS 


Marquette University Celebrates 25 Years 
Of Offering Industrial Courses for Buyers 


Milwaukee—Some 400 purchasing ex- 


| ecutives, their wives, and guests turned 


out for a dinner celebrating the 25th 
anniversary Of Marquette University’s in- 
dustrial purchasing course—co-sponsored 
by the Milwaukee Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents. 

A graduating class of 29 also was on 
hand to celebrate the founding of the 
purchasing course. Rev. E. J. O'Donnell, 
S.J., Marquette University president, was 
the main speaker at the affair. 

Cooperation between education and 
business, he told the group, is so vital 
today that the strength and vigor and 
the forward movement of society cannot 
be achieved without it. 


The two-semester evening course, 
available to both undergraduates and on- 
the-job purchasing agents, was the first 
college-credit industrial course given in 
the U. S. When first offered in 1935, the 
course covered one semester and carried 
no college credit. 

J. W. Nicholson, retired city of Mil- 
waukee purchasing agent was the original 
instructor. W. J. Budziszewski, City of 
Milwaukee purchasing agent, is the pres- 
ent course instructor. 

In addition to the awarding of diplo- 
mas, certificates were presented to asso- 
ciation members who assisted in the oper- 
ation of the purchasing course during the 
past 25 years. 


25TH ANNIVERSARY CLASS of industrial purchasing course gets diplomas from F. J. 
MacDougall, president of the Milwaukee Assn. Course is co-sponsored by the associa- 


tion and Marquette Univ. 


with a practicing purchasing executive as 


instructor. 


Cuts 10 Times Fas 


Lasts 30 Times Longer 


STARRETT SAFE-FLEX° HIGH SPEED STEEL BAND SAW 


Here is a high speed steel band 
saw that cuts up to 10 times faster, 
lasts up to 30 times longer than 
ordinary blades. New heat treating 
techniques give it graduated hard- 
ness from super-hard teeth to super- 


tough, flexible back. New welding - 


methods make the weld as strong as 
the parent metal. 

Starrett Safe-Flex® High Speed 
Steel Band Saws have red heat hard- 
ness that permits using heavier 
feeds, higher speeds. They stay hard 
even at temperatures up to 1100°F. 
New tooth and gullet design, thinner 
section, plus sharp, precision cut 
teeth assure straight, accurate cut- 
ting, a fine finish, minimum metal 


removal. Recommended for all cut- 
off work on tool and die steels, fer- 
rous alloys and hard-to-cut non- 
ferrous metals . . . also for severing 
and slicing operations. 

Your nearby Industrial Supply 
Distributor has Starrett Safe-Flex® 
High Speed Steel Band Saw Blades 
in regular, skip-tooth and hook- 
tooth types. He also stocks the com- 
plete Starrett line of hacksaws, hole 
saws, band saws and band knives. 
Call him for quality products, de- 
pendable service . . . or write for 
complete information. Address Dept. 
PW, The L. 8. Starrett Company, 
Athol, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


er Starrett Precision Makes Good Products Better 


Starrett 


BAND SAWS « BAND KNIVES 
HACKSAWS ¢ HOLE SAWS 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 


“uffS” PRECISION TOOLS + DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES + GROUND FLAT STOCK « HACKSAWS « HOLE SAWS « BAND SAWS + BAND KNIVES 
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Reading Assn. Elects James Howe; 


Hears PW's Raymond W. Barnett 


Wyomissing, Pa.—Members of 
the Reading Purchasing Agents 
Assn. elected a new president, 
James W. Howe of Wyomissing 
Paper Products Co., at their May 
17 meeting. 

Other newly elected officers in- 
cluded Paul A. Beacher, Thomp- 
son Products, vice president, and 
Paul A. Mory, Merrit Lumber 
Yards, Inc., secretary-treasurer. 

Main speaker at the meeting, 
Raymond W. Barnett, assistant 
to the publisher of PURCHASING 
WEEK, told the group to keep an 
eye on future avenues of cost- 
savings. “Some 30% of the 
préducts you will be buying 10 
years from now are not on the 
market now,” he said. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey 
of presidents, vice presidents, and 
other company top officials, 
Barnett said, showed that about 
75% consider the purchasing 
man a management team mem- 
ber. 

He pointed out that the survey 


Pittsburgh P.A.'s Name 
Richard Averell as Head 


Pittsburgh—Richard G. Aver- 
ell, Gulf Oil Corp., is the new 
president of the Pittsburgh Pur- 
chasing Agents Assn. for the 
1960-61 term. 

Other officers are: A. M. 
Kennedy, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Ist vice president; J. D. 
Peters, United States Steel Corp., 
2nd vice president; Wayne Raw- 
ley, Jr., Blaw Knox Co., secre- 
tary; Frank R. King, Colonial 
Supply Co., treasurer; and 
Joseph G. Smith, Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., national director. 

Newly elected directors for a 
two-year term include: William 
G. Blessing, Blaw Knox Co.; 


By mm 


Richard G. Averell 


Walter Y. Cottom, West Penn 
Power Co.; H. C. Edwards, Har- 
ris Pump & Supply Co.; W. M. 
Gormly, III, Gulf Research & 
Development Co.; and William 
R. Solomon, Jr., Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. 


Eastern New York Assn. 
Tours Sandy Hill Works 


Hudson Falls, N. Y.—Mem- 
bers of the Purchasing Agents 
Assn. of Eastern New York 
toured the Sandy Hill Iron & 
Brass Works here. 

Following the plant visit, Ed- 
ward Waters, purchasing agent, 
General Electric Co.’s Large 
Steam Turbine Div., Schenec- 
tady, headed a forum discussion 
on “Approval of Sources of 


revealed that company officers 
“tend to look on money savings 
as a result of good over-all man- 
agement, whereas purchasing 
agents indicated more concern 
with individual purchases and the 
money saving results they might 
obtain from them.” 

In other words, Barnett ex- 
plained, in the opinion of these 
executives, some purchasing 
agents devote too much attention 


to saving a penny today instead 
of saving a dollar tomorrow. 


Manwiller, 


AT READING ASSN. MEETING: (Seated I-r) R. W. Barnett, PURCHASING 
WEEK, and Edward Kohl, outgoing president; (standing |-r) George 
publicity chairman, James W. Howe, new president. 


Retiring P.A. Is Feted 


Dallas—The Dallas and Fort 
Worth Purchasing Agent Assns. 
skipped their regular May meet- 
ings and turned out instead to 
honor Maynard E. Robertson, 
vice president of purchases, 
Briggs-Weaver Machinery Co., 
Dallas, who retires July 31. 

Seven hundred members and 
guests represented the two asso- 
ciations at Briggs-Weaver’s open 
house celebration feting Robert- 
son, who was president of the 
Dallas Assn. in 1952-53 and 
national director the next year. 


Company officials 


Supply.” 
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OHin RUBBER 


“CUSTOMEERED® COMPONENTS BASIC TO INDUSTRY” 


Sai f 


OHIO RUBBER IS THE 
GOOD SOURCE 
FOR THE OEM! 


ACROSS THE BOARD in industry, 
ORCO IDEA PARTS offer the de- 
sign engineer product quality evolved 
from Ohio Rubber’s years of expe- 
rience in supplying ““Customeered’’* 
components for outstanding original 


equipment manufacturers nationwide. 


ORCO CUSTOMEERING* is geared to 
cut production costs—to deliver a 
better part. And it goes to work for 
you as soon as performance require- 
ments are checked, a materials recipe 
is formulated, expense-shaving design 


wW 
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ORCO IDEA PARTS 
shape up OEM designs-—profitably! 


modifications, if necessary, suggested. 
The full scope of ORCO integrated 
design, research and practical in- 
genuity in custom-manufacture of 
rubber, synthetic rubber, silicone 
rubber, polyurethane, and flexible 
vinyl components is focused on your 
component. 

ORCO CAPACITY offers the facilities 
of four modern plants. These include 
design, building, and maintenance of 
precision molds and dies . . . perma- 


nent bonding-to-metal . . . compres- 
sion and transfer molding . . 
extruding of all shapes, sizes, and 
types . . . complete laboratory facili- 
ties . . . statistical quality control. . . 
coordinated production control. 
SUGGESTION — send 
for ORCO Bulletin 715 
for the complete 
money-saving story of 
“Customeering”’. It’s 
yours for the asking! Lee 
*Trademark of The Ohio Rubber Company DE-160 


THE On1o RuBBER COMPANY 


General offices WHVLLOUGHBY, OHIO « wiiendir050 Ep 
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A DIVISION OF THE EAGLE PICHER COMPANY 


him with a golf bag and full set 
of matched irons and woods. 


——_— This Week’s 


Foreign Perspective 
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Johannesburg—P.A.’s soon may be shopping for South African industrial 
products once again if the South African business community here has anything 
to say about it. 

In an unprecedented move, for this country at least, the leaders of South African 
big business—Englishmen and Afrikaners—have told the government they’re fed 
up with Apartheid. 

A petition signed by 13 prominent business men—including Dr. William J. 
Busschau, president of the Transvaal and Orange Free State Chamber of Mines— 
demands that the government put the economic welfare of the country above its 
more rigid ideologies, and, in so doing, end the immediate state of tension and 
brooding frustration in the nation. 

The demand cites growing economic dangers, including piled up raw materials 
—particularly copper—at mines. 

* * 


Toronto—A leading Canadian copper producer, Noranda Mines, and its affili- 
ates have decided to trim their copper output 10% this year if world supplies 
continue to outstrip demand. 


“Barring prolonged work stoppages in Africa or Chile, or cutbacks by the 


is 
production 
“taking a 
break” 
because of 
an electronic tibe: 


failure? ’ 


keep your line me with 
Sylvania Electronic Tubes 


There’s a rugged Sylvania Tube for practically every 
industrial electronics job, including yours. Thyratrons, 
Ignitrons, Voltage-Regulator and Voltage-Reference 
Tubes—all are built to stand up under constant duty in 
critical electronics control applications. 


ne 


—Z 
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Keep production efficiency high. Reduce maintenance 

and down time. Replace with quality-assured Sylvania 
Electronic Tubes — they are available promptly from your Sylvania 
Industrial Tube Distributor. Ask him for the “Sylvania Industrial 
Tubes” booklet. Or, write Electronic Tubes Division, Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., Dept. 7-46, 1100 Main Street, Buffalo, New York. 


SYLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ‘szx) 


oroducers generally,” declared John R. 
Bradfield, Noranda president, “The out- 
look is for a build-up of excessive stocks 
and lower prices.” He said his company 
preferred to sell less copper at reasonable 
prices than to force surplus supplies on 
the market and depress prices for the 
red metal. 


London—A new class of polymers, 
called polyphenyl boronous acid, is being 
hailed by its discoverer, Artrite Resins, 
Ltd., of Camberly, as the greatest de- 
velopment since the introduction of 
silicones. 


The new polymers are stable at tem- 
peratures as high as 1,100F and products 
made from the new materials can with- 
stand temperatures up to 1,800F, the 
company said in its description of the new 
discovery. 


Artrite says its discovery combines the 
molding characteristics of phenolicresins 
with high thermal strength and thermal 
shock. A typical compound, a spokes- 
man stated, gave 23,500 psi. at 1,300 F. 
“The materials are more like ceramics 
than plastics,” he said, “but use the same 
preparative processes as normal plastics 
and their toughness is greater than 
ceramics.” 


The substances were developed under 
defense contracts and no details have 
been released. They are known, however, 
to contain both phosphorous and boron. 
Application of these compounds would 
include missiles, high-speed aircraft, and 
cooking utensils. 


London—tThe price tags on large, 
sausage-shaped nylon-rubber containers 
that can be towed behind trans-oceanic 
boats have been drastically reduced, it 
was reported recently. 


Dracone Ltd., the newly formed British 
company that makes the big containers 
for shipping liquid chemical and petro- 
leum products, gave increased demand as 
the reason for chopping its “bulk” prices 
30%. Anyone buying six sausages or 
more qualifies for these new prices: 
35-ton size, $10,052/unit (a $4,000 re- 
duction); 100-ton size, $18,746 (down 
$3,000). 


Bonn—Opel, General Motors’ German 
subsidiary, expects to be turning out a 
half million cars and trucks by 1963. The 
company now is building a new $100- 
million-plus plant at Bochum, which will 
expand production from its present level 
of around 350,000 a year. 


Ottawa, Ont.—Interprovincial Pipe 
Line Co., which carries Canadian Crude 
Oil to the north-central United States, the 
Canadian prairies, and Ontario, says its 
present facilities can’t keep pace with cur- 
rent demand. 


Company officials now have asked 
permission from the Canadian National 
Energy Board to expand its present set-up 
to handle predicted 1961 crude oil de- 
liveries of some 371,000 barrels/day— 
a rise of almost 50,000 barrels/day over 
current rates. 


In addition, the company told the 
Board, it expected U.S. consumption to 
rise by 17,000 barrels/day, while Ontario 
will probably need an additional 50,000 
barrels. Interprovincial currently serves 
the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. 
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Foreign News 
In Brief 


Japanese Boost Quota 


Tokyo—tThe Japanese government has 
reached an agreement with steel produc- 
ers here that will allow a total of 2.2- 
million tons of iron and steel to be ex- 
ported during the fiscal year 1960. 

The new figure represents an increase 
of 21.5% over 1959, a year that saw 
Japanese steel mills turn down export 
deals with the U. S. because of American 
charges of dumping. The new agreement, 
however, pledges that no Japanese pro- 
ducer will sell iron and steel products to 
the U. S. at below-cost prices. 


Alcoa to Build Plant 


New Delhi—Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica will put up a 20,000-ton capacity 
aluminum plant in the Batnagiri district 
of Maharashira State, the Commerce & 
Industry Ministry disclosed. 

The new $30-million facility, to be 
built in partnership with the Indian firm, 
Tandulkar Industries, Ltd., Bombay, will 
be this country’s second aluminum plant. 
The first is now being built in the northern 
state of Uttar Pradesh by Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Co. and a local com- 
pany, Birla Bros., Ltd. 


Ludlow Picks Jamaica 


Kingston, Jamaica—Ludlow Jute Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass., will open a mill 
here this year under an agreement signed 
this month with the Jamaica Development 
Corp. The new mill will use Pakistani 
jute to manufacture products for export 
to the U. S. and British Commonwealth 
countries. 

A Ludlow official said the company had 
surveyed the entire Caribbean and Latin 
American area before selecting Jamaica. 
The island, he said, offered the most 
favorable labor rates, political and indus- 
trial climate. 


Switson Diversifies 


Welland, Ont.—The newly formed 
Truck Div. of Switson Industries Ltd. has 
started production of a new line of heavy- 
duty, tilt-cab diesel trucks. The new 
vehicles will be in the 60,000 to 90,000 
gross combined weight class. 

The move was attributed to a need for 
diversification for the company. 


switch 


to 
connors 


For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 
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Industry News in Brief 


Industrial Lighting 


Chicago—A boom in the in- 
dustrial lighting business is caus- 
ing Electro Lighting Corp to ex- 
pand its manufacturing facilities. 
The company is providing all of 
the lighting for the Chicago Ex- 
position Center on Chicago’s 
lakefront, scheduled to open in 
the fall. 


Norden to Build 


Los Angeles—Land for a new 
plant to provide data systems has 
been purchased by United Air- 
craft Corp.’s Norden Div. at 
Costa Mesa. 

The firm will consolidate all 
R&D and manufacturing work 
when the plant is completed in 
about six months. Norden now 
leases two plants in Gardena. 


American Metal Expands 


New York—American Metal 
Climax, Inc. has expanded into 
the field of ferrous powder metal- 
lurgy with the purchase of Pyron 
Corp. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Pyron will be operated as part 
of the company’s Amco Div., 
which has produced nonferrous 
metal powders for 30 years. Ex- 
pansion plans include the build- 
ing of a new plant in the Niagara 
Falls area which will double pres- 
ent 7.5-million Ib. output of iron 
powders. 


Shuron Plans Shift 


Geneva, N. Y¥Y.—The Shuron 
Optical Co. will discontinue its 
manufacturing facilities here 
within the next five years. The 
company plans to shift its lens 
division to Barnwell, S. C., be- 
ginning in August, and the ma- 
chinery division probably will be 


absorbed in the company’s 
Rochester headquarters. 
According to Roy Marks, 


president, the move was planned 
to consolidate operations and 
lessen costs. 


Ideal to Build 


Denver—North Carolina will 
get its first cement plant late this 
year when Ideal Cement Co. be- 
gins construction at Wilmington, 
N. C. 

The plant is expected to be in 
production by 1962 and will have 
annual capacity of 1.5-million 
barrels. Distribution facilities will 
be at Fayetteville. The new plant 
will raise Ideal’s annual produc- 
tive capacity of 38.5-million bar- 
rels. 


Plywood Plant 


Medford, Ore. — Engineering 
has begun by Medford Corp. for 
a new plywood plant designed to 
produce 7-million sq. ft. per 
month. 


Reynolds Ups Output 


Massena, N. Y.—The second 
of three new aluminum potlines 
has been put into operation by 
the Reynolds Metals Co.’s St. 
Lawrence reduction plant. 

The production from _ the 
second potline raises the annual 
production capacity to 67,000 
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tons a year, an increase of 33,000 
tons. The third potline is ex- 
pected to go into production this 
summer and raise aluminum 
production to 100,000 annually. 


Industrial Products Buys 


Philadelphia—Industrial Prod- 
ucts Co., manufacturer and dis- 
tributor of safety equipment, has 
acquired the Guardian Safety 
Equipment Co., Orange, N. J. 
The company makes safety 


gloves, gas masks, welding 
shields, acid-resistant suits and 
similar industrial safety products. 


Big Push in Boron 


Pittsburgh—aA big push in the 
production of boron chemicals is 
expected this summer when 
Callery Chemical Co. plans to 
have its $38-million high energy 
fuel plant in Muskogee, Okla. in 
operation. 

The plant produces pentabor- 
ance, a high energy fuel used for 


defense and military applications. 
However, the plant expansion 
also includes application research 
on industrial markets for boron 
products. 


Haveg Enters New Field 


Wilmington, Del.—Haveg In- 
dustries, Inc. has entered the 
field of blow molding plastics 
with the purchase of equipment 
and inventory of the Blow-O- 
Matic Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Haveg, a pioneer in the fabri- 
cation of plastics, will continue 
in the molded plastics business, 
according to Harold B. Haney, 


vice president. The company will 


operate the new acquisition as 
Blow Molding Div. at its Bridge- 
port location. 


Plant for Sale 


Buffalo—Gould National Bat- 
teries has completed the shut- 
down of its big plant here. The 
firm’s Ft. Erie, Ontario plant re- 
mains in operation. 

The company announced last 
December that it was closing the 
plant because of “lack of suffi- 
cient order for submarine storage 
batteries, as well as industry com- 
petition, and excess facilities in 
the U. S.” The 200,000-ft. plant 
has been put up for sale. 


Mead Container 


combines merchandising, 


play. feature and protection in one container 


Everything but the “‘squeal’’ is used in Mead’s corru- 
gated shipping container, engineered and designed 
for the Hubley Manufacturing Company's five toy 
planes. After being used as a shipper and display unit, 
the container is converted into part of the toy...an in- 
ner die-cut piece carrying the planes becomes a pylon 


You get more from Mead... 
the moving force in Paper and Packaging 
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...die-cut airplane motif design on the container walls 


becomes a control tower, wind director and hangars 
... Remember, only Mead containers, with the Mead 
Bonded Container seal, are guaranteed with a $500,000 
bond to meet the quality standards of Rule 41 and 
Rule 5... from Mead’s network of 19 container plants. 


A DIVISION OF THE MEAD CORPORATION 
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Copying Machine 
Makes Masters, Copies 


Copying machine can 
make spirit or offset masters 
as well as single copies on 
paper stock, card stock, or 
gummed labels. Unit can also 
laminate papers and docu- 
ments inside a plastic coating. 
Single copies cost 4¢. 

Price: $995. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 
(PW, 5/30/60) 


Circuit Breaker 
Takes Less Room 


Molded case circuit 
breakers—4'2-in. wide, 10- 
in. long and 4/,-in. deep— 
save space and provide 2- 
pole or 3-pole operation in 
current ratings of 70 to 225 
amp., in voltages of 600 v. 
ac or 250 v. de. Units are 
available in thermal-magnetic 
or strictly magnetic types. 

Price: $170 (2-pole) and 
$210  (3-pole). Delivery: 
July. 

I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., 
1900 Hamilton St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. (PW, 5/30/ 
60) 


Rubber Broom 
Does Not Clog 


Sponge rubber broom does 
not clog with waste products 
and can sweep water and 
other liquids. With handle, 
the device is available in 12- 
in., 16-in., and 24-in. sizes. 
Broom works on wood, tile, 
or linoleum floors. 

Price: $5.15, $5.50, $7.- 
50. Delivery: immediate. 

Waldike Co, 349 Waverly 
Ave., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(PW, 5/30/60) 


Coating 
Protects Asphalt 


Coating improves the ap- 
pearance of industrial plant 
asphalt pavements, indoors 
and out, and protects against 
damage from sun, oxidation, 
or freezing. The material is 
available in green, grey, and 
red, and its use can help re- 
duce plant and parking lot 
lighting costs. 

Price: $4.65 per gal. (in 5- 
gal. pail). Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Maintenance, Inc., Woos- 
ter, Ohio. (PW, 5/30/60) 
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Shock Indicator 
Shows Transit Damage 


Overload indicator for 
mounting with sensitive 
equipment in box, crate, or 
container indicates any ex- 
tensive shock in transit by 
tripping a spring-loaded mass 
to show red spot behind clear 
plastic cover. Device is avail- 
able in varying sensitivities. 

Price: $20 (in 1,000 lots). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Convair Instruments, Gen- 
eral Dynamics Corp., 3595 
Frontier St., San Diego 10, 
Calif. (PW, 5/30/60) 


Pen 


Makes Broad Lines 


Pen with extended writing 
tip makes broader line than 
regular ball point and has 
extra long 5%-in. cartridge. 
The pens are available in 3 
ink colors: blue, red, and 
black. Each pen has a silver 
finish and a tapered cone and 
cap in a color matching its 
ink. 

Price: 39¢. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Eberhard Faber Pen & 
Pencil Co., Crestwood, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (PW, 5/ 
30/60) 


Stencil 


Is Extra Strong 


Duplicating stencil has 
multiple coatings to allow 
copying different type styles 
and to prevent tearing and 
distortion of copy. Blue 
cushion sheet, inserted at 
factory, aids proofreading 
and can transfer typed car- 
bon image to backing sheet. 

Price: $4.25 (Box 24). De- 
livery: immediate. 

Gestetner Corp., 216 Lake 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. (PW, 
5/30/60) 


Hose 
Handles Air and Fumes 


Neoprene-coated glass 
fabric hose with fully en- 
closed spiral wire reinforce- 
ment has high flame _resis- 
tance and burst strength for 
air handling and fume con- 
trol applications The operat- 
ing temperature range of the 
hose is —40 F to 300 F. 

Price: $1.40 per ft. (2-in. 
dia.) to $4.95 per ft. (12-in. 
dia.). Delivery: immediate. 

Flexaust Co., 100 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
(PW, 5/30/60) 
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Portable, hook-on recorder 


Recorder 


registers watts and vars on ‘ MAY 30-JUNE 5 
single strip chart to give a 
ae Precise By. ie « X-ray units are becoming almost as popular in industrial plants as they 
and to get data for power- are in doctors’ offices. John Battema, products manager for industrial 
factor correction. Unit rec- radiography at Phillips Electronics, picks welding inspection as the most 
ords watts for 50 sec. and probable growth area—thinks uses in that area will double or triple during 
vars for 10 sec. the next year. 
Price: $300 to $495. De- 
livery: immediate to 12 wk. One welding installation now under development is 100% inspection of 
| General Electric Co., West welded pipe moving at speeds as high as 40 ft./min. The film must be de- 
Lynn Works, West Lynn, veloped within 2 or 3 minutes so that the pipe can be loaded on flat cars 
Mass, (PW, 5/30/60) within the 7 minutes allowed by the process. Current plans call for the 


film to pass across the X-ray window at the same speed as the pipe, be 
developed immediately, and viewed wet. 


@ Another promising X-ray development is the use of high-speed motion- 
Vacuum Cleaner picture fluoroscopy. A powerful image intensifier is used to provide an 
image 1,000 times brighter than usual. The movie camera records the 


Dusts and Paints fluoroscope images as fast as they pass across the screen. A large missile 


Vacuum cleaner has at- manufacturer is already using the system, and four or five other companies 
tachment to dust and clear are planning similar installations during 1960. 
out motors and electronic 
equipment, and to spray- Other possible motion-picture uses: movements of gears in concealed 
paint. Unit has flexible hose, assemblies can be slowed down, the effects of high frequency vibration on 
5 brushes and nozzles, and transistors can be studied, and electrical components can be checked for 
rubber-tired swivel casters. flaws and erratic performance. 


It is recommended for use 
on floors, walls, shelves, 
machinery, beams, and fix- 
tures. 


ee oa © A bottled food products maker runs a 100% inspection on his finished 
bn goods. X-rays detect foreign matter and also pick out bottles with extremely 


we Ca, S006 Meigs thin walls. Experience has shown that thin walls frequently lead to break- 


Rd., Cincinnati 7, Ohio. age in shipping. 
(PW, 5/30/60) 


@ A wide cross-section of industry is already using X-rays in a variety of 
ways. Here are some typical applications to consider: 


© The image intensifier teams up with a closed circuit TV camera and 
a high energy source (such as a betatron or linear accelerator) to inspect 
steel billets up to a foot thick. This work is still under test, but results should 
be available shortly. 


@ X-rays are doing a precision job for one automotive supplier. A spark 
Dust Collector plug company is using a standard industrial radiographic unit to find flaws 
Has High Velocity in welded platinum tips on electrodes of spark plugs which are used on 


High-velocity dust  col- mie 


lecting bench enables opera- _ @A large saw manufacturer uses X-rays to solve a problem with band- 
tor to work — all ee Br saw blades. Designed to saw steel billets, each blade has its two ends welded 
its grating surface, whic together to form a continuous circle. A crack in the weld would pose an 


connects via flat duct to anetiic onecatin ndition 
a separate fan and filter com- Jie ae ; 


partment. Installation  in- 
volves simple wiring connec- 


@ The railroads are starting to work with welded steel rails. The seams 


tion to a starting switch. are checked radiographically to make sure they are sound, 

4 rain gc san oe @ The coming of the jet age has given X-ray inspection of airplanes a 
Wolverine Equipment Co., real shot-in-the-arm. The amount of radiography required has increased 

31 Main St., Cambridge 42, ten times. Portability is achieved by mounting the heavy power units on 

Mass, (PW, 5/30/60) four-wheel dollies or trucks and using new lightweight X-ray tube head and 


cables to do the actual positioning. 


@A large rubber company is X-raying all golf balls to make sure the 
liquid center is properly positioned for perfect balance. 


@A food company is X-raying fish fillets to be sure there are no bones 
Primer left. Use of these techniques in the food industry is expected to grow 


Waterproofs and Seals appreciably in 1960. 


Coat primer waterproofs © Radiographic inspection of miniature and sub-miniature electron tubes 


and seals concrete block, is also expected to expand this year. A new beryllium-window X-ray tube 
masonry, and stucco. Com- and fractional focus device is producing excellent results in this type of work. 
bination of plastic and 

cement components in coat- a t e 

ing provides oxidation and 

erosion resistance. At a ma- @ A Cleveland company, Horizons Inc., has combined ceramic fibers with 
terial cost of about 2¢ per metal to get “almost unbelievable strengths.” The process is similar to the 
sq. ft., one man can cover technique of reinforcing plastic with fiberglass. Horizons notes that ceramic 
160 sq. ft. per hr, or more. fibers with strengths of 3-million psi. are available—while strength of the 


a Sig yr 
BE a Ps  olbe ty . metal matrix itself wouldn’t exceed one-half million psi. Fiber/metal castings 


Mathews Paint Co., 598 are also said to weigh considerably less than all-metal parts. 


West Ave 26, Los Angeles 


65, Calif. (PW, 5/30/60) First uses for the process will be in missiles and aircraft, where ultra- 


high temperature resistance and strength is needed. 
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Counterbore 
Uses Replaceable Blades 


Counterbore for toolroom 
or light production work uses 
replaceable high-speed steel 
blades at $1.50 each. Blades 
of same thickness work with 
different shanks and _ pilots. 
Counterbore set includes 5 
shafts serving as both shank 
and pilot, 10 blades, and 2 
extra pilots. 

Price: $40.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

DoAll Co., Des Plaines, 
Ill. (PW, 5/30/60) 


Tape Recorder 
Is Lightweight 


Miniaturized portable tape 
recorder has 6. transistors 
and 2 diodes, and weighs un- 
der 4 Ib. Device operates 
from built-in batteries or 
110 v. ac, or can be adapted 
for dc use. Unit provides 
more than an hour of record- 
ing time. 

Price: $199.95. Delivery: 
immediate. 

American Concertone 
Div., American Electronics, 
Inc., 9449 W. Jefferson 
Bivd., Culver City, Calif. 
(PW, 5/30/60) 


Electric Furnace 
Gives Wide Range 


Electric furnace performs 
heat-treating, drawing, and 
glass annealing work. With 
fans removed, unit controls 
temperature from 300 F to 
2,300 F. With forced convec- 
tion fan in operation, it ac- 
curately controls its output 
from 150 F to 1,875 F. 

Price: $4,495. Delivery: 4 
wk. 

L & L Mig. Co., 804 Mul- 
berry St., Upland, Chester, 
Pa. (PW, 5/30/60) 


Surface Plate 
Will Not Warp 


Black granite reference 
fiat performs precision meas- 
urements for toolmakers, in- 
spection departments, and 
laboratories. Device provides 
surface of known and accu- 
rate flatness as a point of 
reference in measuring. The 
nonmagnetic black granite 
will not warp. 

Price: $205 (8-in. dia.; flat 
to .00001 in.) Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Acme Scientific Co., 1450 
W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, 
Ih. (PW, 5/30/60) 


Inspection Material 
Tests for Cracks 


Plastic squeeze-bottle dis- 
penser contains gray powder 
for nondestructive magnetic 
particle inspection for cracks 
in equipment. New packag- 
ing cuts setup time for tests 
and provides ready-to-use 
material. Other inspection 
materials are available in 
spray cans. 

Price: $3.50 (1 Ib. bottle). 
Delivery: immediate. 

Magnafiux Corp., 7300 W. 
Lawrence Ave., Chicago 31, 
Ill. (PW, 5/30/60) 


Magnetic Bar 
Holds Parts 


Nonelectric magnetic bar 
holds or controls parts in 
handling and conveying op- 
erations. It also works as a 
separator, removing iron 
fines, or small tramp iron 
from powders, fibers, or non- 
sticky liquids. Device is 
available in widths from 4 in. 
to 72 in. 

Price: $15 to $100. De- 
livery: 1 to 2 wk. 

Eriez Mfg. Co., 95 Magnet 
Drive, Erie, Pa. (PW, 5/30/ 
60) 


Gage 
Measures High Vacuum 


Cold-Cathode discharge 
gage measures high vacuum, 
with a range of 10° to 10° 
mm. Hg. System includes 2 
basic units: gage tube and 
control circuit meter. Ad- 
justable potentiometer com- 
pensates for differences in 
line voltages. Gage has 
single-knob control. 

Price: $250. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

F. J. Stokes Corp., 5500 
Tabor Road, Philadelphia 
20, Pa. (PW, 5/30/60) 
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Common Industrial Acids 


Sulfuric acid (H.SO,). Often re- 
ferred to by metalworkers as “dipping” 
acid, this highly corrosive liquid is 
widely used in pickling and cleaning 
metals. Also called oil of vitriol. or 
vitriol, the acid is a big factor in pro- 
ducing fertilizers, explosives, rayon, 
and electric batteries. 


Nitric acid (HNO,). A colorless to 
reddish fuming liquid, nitric (or azotic) 
acid boasts a wide range of uses: pro- 
ducing plastics, dyestuffs, and explo- 
sives, pickling metals, and etching. 
The fumes of the acid exhibit a suffo- 
cating action. 


Hydrochloric acid (HCl). A color- 
less or yellowish fuming liquid with 
pungent, poisonous fumes, hydro- 
chloric acid is used to pickle and 
clean metal parts, to make glues and 
gelatins from bones, and to manufac- 
ture chlorine, pharmaceuticals, and 
dyes. It is also known as muriatic 
acid or “spirits of salt.” 


Hydrofluoric acid (HF). A highly 
corrosive and caustic colorless fuming 
liquid, hydrofluoric acid is widely 
used in chemical processing, etching, 
and metals cleaning. 

(PW, 5/30/60) 
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For Fighting All 


New York—A fire  extin- 
guisher that can put out all types 
of fires—described as the first of 
its kind—has been introduced by 
Alim Corp. 

The new extinguisher, called 
ABC AllClass, has been ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for use against the four 
standard classes of fires: paper 
and wood substances, burning 
liquids, live electrical fires, and 
combustible metal fires, includ- 
ing Magnesium. 

The unit, available in two sizes 
(112M-15 lb. and 220M-25 Ib.), 
is priced at $92.95 and $107.95. 
Installed in any plant, it elimi- 
nates the need for a variety of 
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restricted-use extinguishers in fire 
hazard areas, Alim claims. 

Operation of the “ABC All- 
Class” is similar to standard fire 
extinguishers—simple one-hand 
grasp and instant discharge pro- 
cedure without inverting. The 
unit is safety-designed for close 
maneuvering on a fire; the oper- 
ator is protected from heat by a 
cloud of powder that is nontoxic, 
nonabrasive, and nonconductive. 

The extinguisher operates ef- 
fectively in temperatures as low 
as 40 degrees below zero. It does 
not require annual recharge and 
can be checked easily through 
simple visual inspection. 

The key to this fire-fighting 


| Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to 
locate, others difficult. Perhaps 
you can help one of our readers 
who knows exactly what he wants, 
but doesn’t know where to get it. 

While you are answering our 
reader’s request, would you also 
send us a carbon of your answer? 

“We would appreciate informa- 
tion on sources where we could 
purchase hydraulically operated 
tools and equipment comparable 
to air-operated tools and equip- 
ment presently used in electric 
utility construction practices.” 

Leonard M. Morphew 
Purchasing Agent 

Wright County 

Rural Electric Cooperative 
120 Central Ave. East 
Clarion, lowa 


Tacoma Elects Eister 


Tacoma, Wash.—W. H. Eister, 
purchasing director for the Ta- 
coma School District, is the new 
president of the Tacoma _ pur- 
chasing agents group. He suc- 
ceeds John Kolby of Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne. 

This is Eister’s second “top 
brass” job—he is also chairman 
of the Pacific Northwest Public 


Alim Develops Fire Extinguisher 


|IBM Markets 


Types of Blazes 


development is a new extinguish- 
ing ingredient developed by the 
company, called Alim ABC All- 
Class Powder, which is used in 
both models. 

Immediately upon contact with 
fire, this new powder forms a 
cooling, insulating armor which 
is deposited instantaneously on 
burning Class A and magnesium 
material. Insulation is provided 
by the deposit formed by the 
powder, and cooling is effected 
because the change from powder 
to deposit uses and absorbs heat. 
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New | General Purpose Calculator 


White Plains, N.Y.—IBM 
claims that its new 609 com- 
puter is “the lowest-priced solid- 
state punched card calculator 
ever put on the market.” The 
new machine rents for $1,175 a 
month and sells for $55,500. 

A general-purpose electronic 
calculator, the 609 can be used 
for the entire range of accounting 
and control applications as well 
as for engineering work. The 
unit is 60-in. long, 29-in. wide 
and 50-in. high. It works on 
regular 110-v. circuits and needs 
no air conditioning. 


nationwide coverage 


eager-beaver 
thoroughness! 


With Railway Express coverage, you can ship locally. You can ship 
nationwide. Or you can pinpoint selected markets. Wherever you 
are... wherever your customers are . .. Railway Express is nearby. 
One complete service for all your shipping needs—that’s what 
Railway Express offers. And that includes: 

International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 

The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. 
And, with our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re 
able—and eager —to give your shipments the thorough service you 
want. Next time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 
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Latest Week Year 
Week Ago Ago 


95.9 95.7 94.9 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


May 25 May 18 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton...........-.++05 67.00 67.00 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross tom............eseeee0: 66.00 66.00 

rr ak es tm sgensetee tos 80.00 80.00 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt............eee00: 5.50 5.50 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 6.20 6.20 

a cis sro edeee eee 5.975 5.975 
a ee Pe Se hua e bing 606-0 5.675 5.675 
es NN, I, GE, ssc cscccwcscceccccceve 5.30 5.30 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 33.00 33.00 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 32.00 32.00 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 31.00 31.00 

Sse ae ks Cauwees euseesee 26 .26 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.................0005 25 25 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 326 326 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb................ 245 .245 
SG re ee ere 12 12 

Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib..............se00: .74 .74 

I, FRI, 6 os vb aA ok AGS 00 Kes nebo gee 996 999 
Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib................ 13 13 

FUELSt 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl................ 2.10 2.10 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 2.47 2.47 

Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 2.15 2.15 

Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 035 .035 
Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... ll 11 

Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 112 AlZ 
ene, SE, NOOO, ORNs oc ic cin ccnsdewescccs .09 .09 

Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 085 085 
CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 90.50 90.50 

Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 34 34 

Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 4.80 4.80 

Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib......... -164 .163 
Sparen, Ceeee. CONES, TD. i... circ kschensccces .293 .293 
Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, Ib............... .168 .168 
Penne SPO, CEO, Fe gcc calcd esiccvsecacee .165 165 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 325 325 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 14.00 14.00 

RS WR NE Is ols ws 0 68 bukta 64.00 ale be ewe ee's 31 31 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt..............e0: 1.55 1.55 

ere, COGS, WH A MO i Fidos oh cds Kalo cdc es 23.50 23.50 

Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton...... heeews 22.35 22.35 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb........... .06 .06 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 255 .255 
PAPER 

Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 

SEE Ets. 6 '4'8. 66. 4's 6.46 0.4 Sle MRS OA OO Oa dale ea. Cs CT 17.75 17.75 
Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 Ib, car. lots, 

My <+.0-s:0+:cinidia Rees Rita's a6 babe cde Bee 25.20 25.20 
Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton............e.000. 100.00 100.00 
Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls...... 9.50 9.50 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 6.30 6.30 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 18.00 18.00 


BUILDING MATERIALS: 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 3.65 3.65 


Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 4.18 4.18 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm. 124.00 124.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm. 139.00 139.00 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm. 105.00 105.00 
Fir plywood, 4” AD, 4x8, dealer crid, fob mill, msf. . P 64.00 64.00 
TEXTILES 

a A 8 2 ERR ane ree .134 125 
i S. TOM ED. sais bier cibssoeecis 342 342 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............. 210 208 
Rayon twill, 40!4”, 92x62, N.Y., yd...........005 235 235 
SU re yn oe ie ae havin bcbeacien 1.425 1.45 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Pe chee anaes 21 21 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 442 455 


+ Source: Petroleum Week { Source: “oo leet News-Record 
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Rubber, Wool Tops Cuts | 


Price Perspective 
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SUMMIT REPERCUSSIONS may be reverberating through the American 
economy for a long time to come. 

If the dangerous East-West breach persists, there could be some significant 
changes in: 

© Soviet trade policy—If Russia decides to use her growing productive 
capacity to “dump” commodities like tin, aluminum, oil, and chemicals, it 
could seriously disrupt normal trade patterns. 

@U. S. budget—Any sizable stepup in defense outlays could wipe out 
expected fiscal surpluses and also remove any chance of tax cuts over the 
next few years. 

Heavier spending by Uncle Sam would be another prop for the economy— 
helping to keep the current boom rolling into 1961. The need for more 
government borrowing might also tend to bolster interest rates, which have 
been faltering of late. 

* > e 

THE POSSIBILITY OF ECONOMIC WARFARE must be considered 
in any evaluation of future commodity trends. 

What form would such economic penetration take? 

Likelihood is that it wouldn’t be a concerted all-out drive to capture free 
world markets. Russian productive capacity and her domestic needs would 
seem to preclude such action. 

Instead it probably would be a hit-and-run affair—dump in one market, 
withdraw from another market. 

In many ways, this can actually be more damaging than any consistent 
dumping policy. 

© For domestic purchases—It would tend to put prices on a roller coaster. 
It would make buying a lot more risky. 

@For underdeveloped countries—It would mean the end of stability— 
and stability is a “must” if these countries are to build up their economic 
strength. 

* ® ” 

METALS ARE PARTICULARLY SUSCEPTIBLE to Soviet influence 
and manipulation. 

You only have to look at what happened in 1957 and 1958—when rela- 
tively small Red offerings of tin and aluminum were enough to bring about 
sharp repercussions in the prices of these two metals. 

Take aluminum. Red entry at that time was partially responsible for a 
world-wide two cents per pound price cut. 

The effect on tin was even greater. Communist sales nearly wrecked the 
Tin Council—the international group designed to stabilize tin quotes. 

The potential for market disruption is much greater today—particularly 
for aluminum, tin, platinum, and zinc. In aluminum, for example, it’s esti- 
mated Russian capacity will be up over 1.5-million tons by 1965—almost 
double the 1958 tonnage. 

* e 

PETROLEUM IS ANOTHER COMMODITY where the Soviets can hurt 
the free world—if they choose to do so. 

There’s already sizable penetration into traditional Western markets. 
These statistics tell the story: 

Soviet exports of petroleum last year hit 25-million tons—a sharp 39% 
above the 18-million tons of 1958. More important, informed sources indi- 
cate that about 75% of these shipments are going to non-Communist coun- 
tries—including Italy, Sweden, and France. 

And just last week Cuba provided another example of how this trend 
is still growing. A new agreement provides that 6,660,000 barrels of crude 
oil—one third of Cuba’s over-all needs—will be imported from Russia. 
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Cost-Conscious Buyers Reap Savings i PLASTIC MATERIALS 
Through Increased Use of Plastics |,,. 


Prices Keep Dropping 
As Production Soars; 
New Applications Eyed 


New York—More and more 
P. A.’s are turning to plastics as 
a way of cutting costs. As a re- 
sult, plastics production, which 
totaled 4.5-billion lb. in 1958. 
is expected to hit 6.4-billion Ib. 
in 1960—a 42% rise (see chart). 

Cost-conscious P. A.’s are 
finding that plastics offer a three- 
fold saving: 

@ Falling plastics prices. Users 
of plastics have enjoyed steadily 
declining materials costs. As the 
chart at right shows, plastic ma- 
terials have gone down more 
than 6% since 1958—while com- 
modity prices in general were 
going up some 2%. 

And prices probably haven't 
hit bottom for some of the newer 
plastic materials, like polyeth- 
ylene, although they may have 
bottomed out for the older plas- 
tics like the vinyls and phenolics. 

@ Savings by substitution. This 
is the direct cost saving that 
comes when a plastic is substi- 
tuted for a more expensive ma- 
terial. 

© Additional savings. Substi- 
tuting plastics for other materials 
often leads to additional econo- 
mies: transportation, less damage 
loss, less processing necessary, 
etc. 

Some ideas for your own ap- 
plication may be gleaned from a 
brief survey of the areas where 
plastics have found growing mar- 
kets: 

®@ Auto industry. The average 
American car now contains 22 
pounds of plastics—double the 
amount it had in 1954. And by 
1970, it is estimated that average 
car usage of plastics may amount 
to 132 pounds. 

Plastics now are eyeing such 
automotive parts as fuel lines, 
steering wheels, dashboards, 
housings, adhesives, ducts, and 
head liners. 

The kind of savings deriving 
from this plastics usage is illus- 
trated by the “high-impact” sty- 
rene air inlet ducts used on Gen- 
eral Motors cars this year. Each 
duct costs GM approximately 
30¢, compared to over $1 if the 
part were made from sheet metal. 

@ Tubing. Reports keep com- 
ing in about savings through use 
of plastics in pipes and tubing. 
For example, butyrate pipe—at 
a cost of 30% less than coated 
steel tubing of similar size—is 
finding extensive application in 
water systems. 

@ Packaging. Polypropylene 
and polyethylene have scored 
wide gains in the packaging field. 
A thermoplastic polypropylene 
packaging film is being produced 
semicommercially by Kordite at 
3%¢/1,000 sq. in.—making it 
competitive with cellophane. The 
potential price, mentioned for full 
production, is 1142 ¢4/1,000 sq. in. 

@ Insulation. Wire and cable 
covering from polyvinyl and poly- 
ethylene plastics have resulted in 
savings in material costs and— 
by cutting out such steps as vul- 
canizing—in processing costs. 

In many other ways, P.A.’s are 
cutting costs through plastics. 
Low-cost cans and bottle caps 
made of linear polyethylene, 
polystyrene structural form 
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are just a few examples from the 
rapidly growing list. 
Faced with the bewildering 100 


(Prices and Production) 


variety of plastics materials to 1958 production 9.7 billion Ibs. 6.4 million Ibs. 
choose from, many P. A.’s are 45 billion Ibs. 1959 production (est) 1960 produc 
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On-the-spot deliveries of ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS! 


Need aluminum fasteners fast? That’s why there’s a local distributor of 
Alcoa® Aluminum Fasteners in your Yellow Pages. That’s why he maintains 
full stocks of Alcoa Aluminum bolts, nuts, rivets, machine screws, wood 
screws, sheet metal screws, washers—anything you need in standard types 
and sizes. That’s why you can telephone any time and get quick delivery, 
unsurpassed service. 

You'll save time. You'll save money—lower production costs. Alcoa 
Aluminum Fasteners offer many advantages. They’re corrosion resistant, 
won't discolor the finished product. They’re free of burrs, with full threads. 
They’re made in fully heat-treated, high-strength alloys. You get full count 
—exactly what you order. 

You can prove it easily. Call your local Alcoa distributor now! If you’d 
like more data, and samples, just mail the coupon at right. 


VaLcoa ALUMINUM 


Aw FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS 


boards, plastic tarpaulins—these 
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For exciting drama 
watch “Alcoa 


Theatre” alternate 
Mondays, NBC-TV 


Aluminum Company of America 
2003-S Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me complete specification data and 
samples of Alcoa Aluminum Fasteners. 


NAME TITLE 


COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 


CV PON. STATE 
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This Week’s 


Washington may 20 
Perspective 


Watch the White House the next week. There will be news of 
major importance for purchasing agents who buy abroad or plan 
to step up foreign purchases in the future. 

Pres. Eisenhower will release a list of some 2,000 items on 
which the U.S. plans to negotiate lower tariffs with other nations 
associated with the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). 

The list will provide the tipoff to inroads made by domestic 
protectionists in exerting behind the scenes pressures. 

The makeup of the list has been the subject of intensive high- 
level dickering for more than a year, while protectionist sympathy 
has been growing both in Congress and the Administration. 

White House officials close to the President say the adminis- 
tration has decided to stick to its free trade policies—in most 
cases. 

The U.S. intends to go to the GATT meeting in September 
with a strong list of items it is prepared to lower tariffs on in 
return for concessions from abroad. 

But the advance word is that the Administration will give in to 
some election-year protectionist pressures by domestic producers. 

The White House may offer fewer concessions on some items 
than it had intended, and in other cases drop items altogether 
from the list and keep tariffs at present levels. 

Many of these items are bought heavily by big industrial pro- 
ducers. On the doubtful list are such things as aluminum and 
steel bars, wire and other metal products, chemical items, coal 
tar products, machine tool goods, and textile goods. 


* ° * 

Congress moves into its last month of the session with prac- 
tically all major legislation still to be acted on. 

From now until Congress adjourns for the July political con- 
ventions, the lawmakers will have their hands full just trying to 
deal with the big items: medical aid to the aged; education; hous- 
ing; foreign aid; and agency appropriations. 

This fact assures that many lesser pieces of legislation will be 
passed over for this session—a good number more will be swept 
permanently into the dust bins of history. 

Prominent among these is the proposal for emergency powers 
for the President to deal with national strikes. It is difficult even 
to recall the agitation this one aroused during the steel strike. 

But it has received quiet burial. So, too, have chances for 
bringing labor under antitrust laws. 

Two other important pieces of labor legislation are given 
excellent chances of passage this year, however. One is a hike in 
the minimum wage. Best chance now appears for increasing the 
wage to $1.25 an hour in several stages from the present $1 
minimum. 


“Louisville Colonel” 


NEW! 
ALL-ALUMINUM PLANKS & STAGES 


Prices start at 


Superior Quality at an Amazing 
low price! 


ANNOUNCING . . Louisville Ladder Company's sensationally 
low cost line of safe, serviceable and durable light weight all 
aluminum stages in popular lengths and 12” and 20” widths! 
With 1000 or 1600 Ib. capacities for a ONE or TWO MAN 
load . . . these stages are constructed with Louisville's exclusive 
. the same ‘‘SURE FOOT"”’ 
aluminum decking used on higher priced units to make the Louis- 
ville Colonel the finest all metal stage buy on the market today! 


OQUISVILLE 
ADDER CO. 


OVAL-LOK rung-to-rail connection . . 


Write today for complete details. 
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STABILITY CONTINUES to mark most prices on the 
wholesale level. Where changes are occurring, 
they’re generally small—and in many cases are 
seasonal in nature. Product groups showing rises 
over the previous month include leather, residual 


fuel oil, inorganic chemicals, 
equipment. 


and arc welding 


Balancing out these rises are dips in 


cotton broad-woven goods, lumber millwork, and 
glass containers. Steady demand and ample sup- 
plies should help keep the index level through June. 


This Month's Industrial Wholesale Price Indexes 


Item Latest Month 
Month Ago 
Cotton Broadwoven Goods.... 104.1 105.4 
Manmade Fiber Textiles...... 96.8 96.7 
Eee av owe veb4es04 ses 118.7 116.6 
en Cs taeda tensees 94.6 94.0 
Residual Fuel Oils........... 75.0 73.0 
Raw Stock Lubricating Oils... 105.9 105.9 
Inorganic Chemicals ......... 103.3 102.8 
Organic Chemicals .......... 99.4 99.4 
Prepared Paint ............. 103.4 103.4 
6, 2 a ROS eer 92.8 92.8 
Rubber Belts & Belting....... 105.5 105.6 
Lumber Millwork ........... 106.3 107.0 
4. PPPOE eee 99.8 99.8 
Paper Boxes & Shipping 
REELS: 6 HENS seed eae 105.2 105.2 
Paper Office Supplies......... 101.9 101.9 
Finished Steel Products...... 109.2 109.2 
Foundry & Forge Shop 
eer 108.2. 107.9 
Non Ferrous Mill Shapes..... 100.1 100.1 
eee 92.9 92.9 
Metal Containers ............ 105.0 105.0 
OO BO IR eee 111.3 = =111.0 
Boilers, Tanks & Sheet Metal 
ee ee 103.0 102.8 
ON 106.3 106.3 
Power Driven Hand Tools.... 108.1 108.1 
Small Cutting Tools.......... 115.4 115.4 
Precision Measuring Tools... . 109.5 109.5 
Pumps & Compressors........ 112.2 112.2 
Industrial Furnaces & Ovens.. 121.2 121.3 
Industrial Material Handling 
NEL ous bo ccswalenass 106.0 105.8 
Industrial Scales ............ 115.7 115.7 
fe SRS rere 104.5 104.5 
Office & Store Machines & 
| PTC eT Ss CET ET 104.8 104.8 
Internal Combustion Engines. 103.9 103.6 
Integrating & Measuring 
IN ging beic.4:8.6 0 0 119.3 119.3 
Motors & Generators......... 104.6 104.6 
Transformers & Power 
I ss vie ciebevens 99,2 99.2 
Switch Gear & Switchboard 
ED 6565 686606 644.08 106.8 106.8 
Are Welding Equipment...... 107.2 106.5 
Incandescent Lamps ......... 130.9 130.9 
EN OUND i's vi crcwavenndiewes 106.2. 106.2 
Commercial Furniture ....... 106.7 106.6 
Glass Containers ............ 103.2. 105.8 
CO SS ee ee 99.7 99.7 
Concrete Products ........... 104.3 104.3 
Structural Clay Products...... 107.2. 107.2 
Gypsum Products ........... 104.7 104.7 
Abrasive Grinding Wheels... . 94.8 94.8 
Industrial Valves ............ 116.8 116.8 
Industrial Fittings .......... 107.6 107.6 
Anti-Friction Bearings & 
ED ns a0 5-065 wan vis 91.9 91.9 
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Army Apportions 
$80-Million For 


Combat Vehicles 


Washington—The Army has 
awarded two of the largest pro- 
duction contracts for combat 
vehicles made since the Korean 
War. Chrysler Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. won a $60-million con- 
tract to build 720 M60 50-ton, 
diesel-powered tanks; Bowen- 
McLaughlin-York, Inc., York, 
Pa., a $20-million contract to 
build 212 M88 tank recovery 
vehicles. 

The $80-million total sum 
comes out of this year’s $539- 
million Army budget for procure- 
ment of ordnance, vehicles, and 
related equipment. 

Chrysler previously had a con- 
tract for pilot-line production of 
the M60 at the Newark, Del. 
tank arsenal. Assembly work 
wili be handled at the Detroit 
Arsenal, Centerline, Mich. 

Chrysler has solicited bids 
from 1,500 potential subcontrac- 
tors on the M60 project. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


National purchasing section for new 
equipment, service, a merchandise 
SPACE UNITS: 1-6 inches. 
RATES: $20.70 per pe ep B inch, per 
insertion. Contra 


request. 
Subject agency pe. ~ yy and 2% 
cash discount. 


CHARCOAL 


Kiln carbonized from select hardwoods. 
Lump, crushed, screened, sized. 
Bagged or Bulk. C/L or LCL. 
OHIO VALLEY CHARCOAL COMPANY 
1223 N. Columbus St. Lancaster, Ohio 


ROBOT OPERATORS 
P CLOSE Death DOORS, GAT 


COMMERCIAL, IND 
RESIDENTIAL 


ROBOT INDUSTRIES 


7041 ORCHARD - DEARBORN 


This WHERE-TO-BUY section is a 
special classification for adver- 
tisers desiring advertising of new 
equipment, services or merchan- 
dise in space units smaller than 
the minimum run of book dis- 
play space. Space is available 
in this section in units from one 
to six inches. For low rates, 
Write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 
POST OFFICE BOX 12 
NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 
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NAPA News in Brief 


Crown Zellerbach and Sylvania Win Awards 


Los Angeles—Crown Zellerbach and Sylvania Electric products won “most 
informative booth” honors at the NAPA Inform-A-Show last week. 

It was a repeat award for Crown Zellerbach which also took first prize at the 
1959 NAPA products show. The company exhibited a colorful display of con- 
tainers and packaging machinery produced by its Gaylord Container, Multiwall 
Bag, and Western Waxide Divs. 

Sylvania exhibited a line of tubes and fluorescent lighting. 


Foreign Firms Exhibit at Inform-A-Show 


Los Angeles—Two foreign competitors—a French iron and steel firm and a 
Swiss typewriter manufacturer—vied with U. S. industry at the NAPA Inform-A- 
Show here. It was the first time that major foreign concerns participated in the 
annual exhibit, which drew 52 firms plus divisions this year. 

Pont-A-Mousson, a French industrial complex with foundries in 21 countries, 
attracted attention with a display featuring lines of steel seamless pipe and tube, 
welded steel and ductile iron pipe, and compressors and processing equipment. 


Comparison of Material Costs 
Editor’s Note: This table of comparative materials prices was compiled recently 
by a large plastics producer. The prices are based on quantity orders. For other 
information on plastics prices, see story on Page 21. 
COsT 
$/lb $/cu. in. 

NN NPE OPETTET EER $.325-—.38 .0107-.0131 
SED GE ET a a eas Sos 6 exe + Fs CedER 88 .0452 
AE cw = A SS rr rae ae 55 0234 
LS Pere er ree eee 1.18 .0486 
a PEE. ee ROE eer pre 1.28 .0527 
a ie AD kale gsi ech > 0.9 00.0 Oe. 84 1.33 0523 
ES NSE OD FE 3.60 .2779 
100 FEP ” EO eT eee rs 11.60 .9000 
Polystyrene—general purpose .............. 215 .0082 
EN 6. 6 kv steko en ene .285 .0108 
NS 5 OE. 5 ceca a Sha ES ss so KURA OOS 42 0136 
ee 465 .0188 

ESTE DLs fol 6 sie des Selcn cd's saede hs 47.49 .0180-.0181 

Polyvinyl chloride—rigid ................. 40-.50 .0200-.0240 
Me ee gas oe ich dah 0-200 ek ee 44 .0202 
Cellulose acetate butyrate .................. .62 .0267 
SI s,s iWin cnenateoee uses .62 .0271 
EE cree hiiacs ppakes ov sew neened .72 .0286 
IR 5 4 s'bid es bible eee Ce ae eee a 2.40 0959 
CU ION 6 vik'k scence we Wesinwiees 3.50 .1768 
ES er eer eer rrr .3078 .0201 
PD ok oi ee we tales ces tight .2625 .0250 
OD 6 ois ise ns bade SR UN SSRs .2475 .0243 
SPE eee EEE ont Tee ee Tere .1650 .0393 
ai ok 5.46 h0.4.0 Cheb ee es aueee eis .2475 .0760 
SNES v6 n4GA CE 6) cide cae ee eas .3075 .0972 

Steel—CR Alloy (Strip & Bar)............... 09-.15 .0255-—.0424 
Tool—Standard 0.95C .............. 33 .0931 
Se ee pre fee 55 .1573 


Cock 


...@nd your 
delivery problems! 


Why? Because D-C takes the entire 
responsibility for delivering 

your order for parts, materials, 

or merchandise on time and in good 
condition. Only D-C can offer one-carrier 
responsibility coast-to-coast because 
only D-C goes direct coast-to-coast! 
One-carrier handling... one-carrier 
control...non-stop, straight-through f 
service all the way on D-C 
equipment...cuts 20% off 
running time... assures 

you on-time delivery every time! 


Specify the Dependable Carrier... 
D...coast-to-coast choice for 
coast-to-coast service! | y 


You'll lind us 
in the 
YELLOW PAGES || © 
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Electronics and Chemical Buyers Groups Meet 
In Conjunction With NAPA Annual Convention 


(Continued from page 8) 
CHEMICAL BUYERS 


J. C. Walker, director of purchases for 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., outlined 
plans for establishing a West Coast buy- 
ers’ group at a meeting of the Chemical 
Buyers’ Group at the NAPA convention. 

Walker said that the National Chemical 
Buyers’ Group has offered aid in organ- 
izing the West Coast group. The national 
group is organized for buyers of chemi- 
cals, regardless of the industry, and the 
West Coast plans to follow this pattern. 

Plan is to encourage organization of 
separate chemical groups in each of the 
local associations in District 1, including 
Hawaii, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, Phoenix, San Diego, and 
Los Angeles. 

Walker said that names of chemical 
buyers interested in forming a buyers’ 
group will be turned over to interested 
individuals in each association. 

James W. McNeil, chairman of Chemi- 
cal Buyers’ Group from Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co., presided at the session. 
Other speakers were George W. Alljian, 
vice president of California & Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corp., and Glenn H. 
Reinier, director of purchases, Abbott 
Laboratories. 


ELECTRONICS 


Electronics buyers expressed impa- 
tience with various aspects of military 
procurement and General Accounting Of- 
fice contract followup policies at the 
NAPA convention session. They hit Lt. 


Boney Plans Drive 
To Build Top P.A.’s 


(Continued from page 1) 


—the key purchasing executive talent.” 

But at the same time, he emphasized, 
the expanded NAPA program will reach 
out to include all members of each of the 
local associations of NAPA. 

Boney mentioned “automated purchas- 
ing” as only one area where purchasing 
men must keep up to date with rapidly 
changing techniques in production, re- 
search and development, and other gen- 
eral business management and proce- 
dures. 

NAPA wil dip into its “reserves” to 
finance the séminars and other phases 
during this first year of the expanded pro- 


fessional devéfopment program, Boney 


said. After that it will be up to NAPA 
members to help finance it—“if they want 
it”—with additional funds. 

Boney said the NAPA’s new manage- 
ment program will be carried out through 
three of the organization’s principal com- 
mittees—professional development, value 
analysis and standardization, and public 
relations—with him working chiefly in the 
role of coordinator. The NAPA organ- 
ization and planning committee under 
past president Gordon Affleck will guide 
the programming, with Boney leaning on 
other past presidents and top officials of 
the association for further aid. 

Boney, who succeeded Alcoa purchas- 
ing agent Thomas O. English as NAPA 
chief, moved up from NAPA 5th District 
vice president and NAPA financial of- 


ficer. Active in purchasing for years, he4 


has been deeply involved in North Caro- 
lina industrial development activities. 
Boney won awards for his leadership in 
attracting new industry to the state and 
was named as an advisor to North Caro- 
lina Gov. Luther Hodges. 

A member of the purchasing depart- 
ment of J. P. Stevens for 16 years, Boney 
spent 17 years in selling for W. R. Grace 
& Co., Allied Chemical Corp., and Swift 


Gen. C. S. Irvine, former Air Force pro- 
curement official, with a series of ques- 
tions dealing with contracting difficulties 
in buying for military jobs. 

Irvine, now vice president of Avco 
Manufacturing Corp., also rapped mili- 
tary buying procedures. He called for a 
“true single service military structure,” 
urging abolishment of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force Service type designations 
in favor of a “National Defense Force.” 
In addition to military benefits, he said, 
a single service approach to buying would 
provide “real economies.” 

The Avco planning chief said that elec- 
tronics buyers’ contribution to the na- 
tional defense program are “perhaps 
more significant than you may realize” 
because so much depends on the selec- 
tion of subcontractors. 

Thus, he said, electronics buyers have 
an obligation to acquaint themselves with 
all specialty manufacturers in their areas. 


“Our instrument 
engineers rely on 
these GC charts” 


‘Charts when they want them and 
charts that are best — that’s what 
our instrument engineers know 
they can get from me, now that I’ve 
discovered GC Recording Charts 
and GC service!” 


Instrument engineers in morethan 
5,000 plants rely on GC Recording 
Charts for the same two reasons: 


1. THEY ARE GOOD! Every GC Re- 
cording Chart will give an accurate, 
precise, legible and lasting record 
of an instrument’s operation—the 
result of more than 50 years of 
specialization in chart printing. 
Special GC chart papers, new in 
formulas, exclusive plate-making 
techniques — all work together to 
produce top chart performance. 


2. THEY ARE THERE! GC stocks 
more than eight million charts, 
ready for off-the-shelf delivery. Spe- 
cial orders get special attention. 
(With the GC Periodic Shipment 
Plan, charts are shipped before you 
need them—automatically.) 


Tell us the maker and number of 
any key instrument in your plant. 
We’ll send sample charts. Let the 
engineers judge the performance. 
You judge the service, and the price! 


RECORDING 
CHARTS 


DISTRIBUTED BY: 
TECHNICAL SALES 
CORPORATION 
189 Van Rensselaer St., Buffalo 10, N. Y. 


A SUBSIDIARY OF: 
GRAPHIC CONTROLS CORPORATION 


& Co. 
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OWEN COOPER and Mrs. Cooper try out IBM type- CONVENTION HOSTESS Cecilia Demille in RETIRING PRESIDENT Thomas O. English introduces 
writer at Inform-A-Show. He’s analyst for Shell Oil Co. opening ceremony with James Cantlen, his wife to Alcoa’s Hal Larner at Inform-A-Show. 
president of L. A. Chamber of Commerce. 


2,000 P.A.’s Tackle the World of Tomorrow 


New 2,000 P.A.’s, with about one in three squir- 
ing his wife, hit Los Angeles last week, set for a 
proportionate mixture of fun and hard work in the 
annual convention sessions of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Clear skies and relatively cool breezes enhanced the 
carnival atmosphere that the L.A. host association had 
arranged to greet the visiting buyers. 

Once they had registered at NAPA headquarters in i 
the Biltmore, most of the out-of-town P.A.’s took off 
for Sunset Boulevard, Disneyland, and other nearby 
tourist attractions. 

But informal pre-convention activities—such as the 
Early Bird dinner at the Hollywood Palladium and the 
NAPA Inform-A-Show—drew big crowds. Hundreds of 
P.A.’s kept show exhibitors busy handing out souvenirs 
and product literature at the more than 80 show booths. 

Formal convention sessions began early on Monday. 

The only women attending were the sprinkling of 
female P.A.’s who came as “working” delegates. The 
wives meantime took off by bus for a Hollywood area 
tour of movie studios and Sunset Strip—capping this 
with a fancy lunch and fashion show at the Beverly 
Hilton in Beverly Hills. 

Talk of the convention was the emphasis on educa- 
tional activities. It was welcomed, particularly by top- 
drawer buyers who have realized for some time that 
today’s competitive times put a heavy premium on 
improving purchasing performance. 

For many of the delegates, the Los Angeles con- 
vention was a four-day prelude to 1960 summer vaca- 
tions. Some arranged air transport to Hawaii at the 
close of the meetings; others headed home via other 
vacation routes. 

Convention side-lights: L. A. taxi rates nicked 
pocketbooks heavily. One P.A. had to call kinfolk 
to get him back from Hollywood Boulevard, a $5.00 
fare from downtown .. . 

Disneyland got a heavy play, but Hollywood Park 
racing failed to draw, mostly because it was closed 
Sunday and Monday and P.A.’s are not gamblers 
by nature... 

A municipal no-smoking rule at the general sessions 
in the auditorium created a heavy rush for gum and 
candy... 

Vendor entertainment was much in evidence, but in 
many of the company suites salesmen found they were 
entertaining only themselves. . . 

Some of the Eastern buyers stayed over to visit some 
of their West Coast supplier plants. 


REGISTERING FOR CONVENTION: (I to r) W. F. Waugh, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis., 
and Mrs. Waugh; R. W. Stemstron, also of Oscar Mayer, and Mrs. Stemstron, L. A. 
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PAPER FORM: Donald R. Hughes, General Electric Co., Louisville, Ky., is speaking. To his left is TEXTILES: Wayne A. Rodman, Jantzen Inc., Portland, 
Forum Chairman T. A. Corcoran, director of purchasing, The Courier-Journal and The Louisville Times. Ore., speaks at Committee on Textiles luncheon. 


WILLIAM MCAFEE 
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NONFERROUS METALS: Chairman A. B. Wadsworth, FUELS FORUM: Harold S. Walker, Jr., American Gas Assn., New York, discusses natural gas outlook. With 
Allegheny Ludlum, answers after-session questions, him: William McAfee, Standard Oil (Calif.), San Fran cisco, Charles Haffey, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Brooklyn, 


PUBLIC UTILITIES: Award winner Chet Ogden (r) STEEL FORUM: Oscar M. Miller, Union Carbide GENERAL SESSION: Thomas O. English warns con- 
clears up point with other members after luncheon. Metals Co., discusses steel’s changing economics. vention-goers against over-optimism in planning. 
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Morning Workshops Prove Big Hit 
As P. A.s Knuckle Down to Business 


A: untried rookie became the biggest drawing card at the 
1960 NAPA convention. 

After-breakfast workshops, inaugurated for the first time at this 
year’s meeting, proved by far to be the most popular feature on the 
convention program. 

Purchasing agents looking for answers to problems of manage- 
ment technique, inventory control, lease vs buy, and other procure- 
ment hurdles raised by increasingly competitive business conditions, 
made sure they rose at an early hour to be on hand for these group 
meetings. 

The 8 to 9 A.M. sessions proved so popular an innovation here 
that convention planners said they would be continued at the 1961 
convention in Chicago—but with even more time alloted to them. 

The program featured 15 of these morning get-togethers. Some 
of the best-attended were those dealing with evaluating purchas- 
ing performance, inventory control for small companies, leasing, 
development of purchasing manuals, and a general discussion on 
whether price forecasting, invoice checking, receiving, warehousing, 
expediting, and materials inspection and testing are part of the 
purchasing performance. (For further details on these workshops, 
see page 9). 


Another Popular Feature 


Another glamor topic that highlighted this year’s program was 
electronic data processing systems, hailed by many purchasing 
executives at the convention as their No. 1 weapon against bogging 
down in red tape and paperwork. 

But two major sessions on data processing underscored these 
points: 

@ Most purchasing agents, particularly in small companies, tend 
to be afraid of automation and “kiss it off” as no concern to them. 

@ Automated purchasing is an inevitable trend. P.A.’s who don’t 
begin now to familiarize themselves with its possibilities are ignor- 
ing one of the major buying tools of the future and are apt to be 
left behind to drown in paperwork, with no time for critical buying 
decisions. 

The subject of EDP and computers was raised repeatedly by 
convention delegates in conversations with purchasing colleagues 
at other companies where data processing systems already have 
been installed. 

am Speaking at a general convention session, William C. Meyer, a 

R 7 Westinghouse purchasing official, told P.A.’s that even if, for them 

— . personally, automation was a long way off, they could improve their 
operations by taking preparatory steps, such as: 

(1) Planning flow charts in a way that simple, concise instruc- 

et tions can be written or expressed in mathematical formulae. 
(2) Making sure present organization adapts to the revised sys- 
GENERAL SESSION: Retiring President Thomas O. English speaks from podium of Philhar- tem. 
monic Auditorium in downtown Los Angeles at general session of 45th annual convention. (3) Preparing a policy and procedures manual. 


EVALUATING PURCHASING PERFORMANCE: Arthur G. Pearson, Lockheed Aircraft VALUE ANALYSIS: Donald C. Hogan, James H. Matthews & Co., Pittsburgh, makes 
Corp., Van Nuys, Calif., stresses point during presentation at popular workshop. point in a workshop discussion of ways to sell value analysis to management. 
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BREATHER: Mrs. A. S. Minto, Alliance, O., wife of Morgan Engineering P.A., EARLY BIRD DINNER: Chester F. Ogden, Detroit Edison Co., winner of J. Ship- 
and Mrs. H, A, O'Neill, Massillon, O., whose husband is Griscom-Russell P.A. man Award, lights after-dinner cigar. Reaching for coffee is Mrs. Ogden. 


Meyer, vice chairman of the NAPA Data Processing Committee, 
said such steps are absolutely essential for transition to machine 
processing of data. Even if there were no transition, they serve the 
purpose of forcing a critical analysis of present operations. 

For those actually taking the step to automation, Meyer made the 
point that only a few purchasing departments could justify even a 
minimum tabulating installation for their own use unless they are 
also responsible for some other function such as stores. 

But this is no excuse, he added, for failing to investigate what 
automated accounting and similar office tabulating equipment can 
do—especially when it is available already in other departments of 
the company. 

Meyer was careful to draw a sharp line between basic EDP 
equipment and the more complex computer installations. He also 
made the point that “too many companies” look at EDP equip- 
ment solely on the basis of an evaluation of present system 
costs and then try to estimate, without proper advance feasibility 
studies, what the cost would be to convert those procedures to 
more complex computer setup. 

At another workshop session, another Westinghouse purchasing 
agent, J. M. Hill, tried to strip the “mystery” from EDP, calling it 
but a small jump from a well-organized, carefully planned depart- 
ment to automatic tabulating. The use of tabulating equipment, he 
stresses, is an interim step toward ultimate computer control. 

Emphasis during the workshop was on small plant utilization of 
EDP. And the general conclusion: There is no longer any doubt 
that companies of any size need purchasing automation. 


BILTMORE HOTEL 
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SIGHT-SEEING TOUR: Wives of convention-goers await bus for trip to motion pic- PRETTY P.A.:-Mrs. M. J. Du Chene is amused by activities at convention social 
ture studios, Sunset Strip, and fashion show at Beverly Hilton, Beverly Hills. session. She’s president of Women’s Division of Detroit Purchasing Association. 
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This simple change in specifications 
starts savings all along the line 


BOSTON Gear OPTIMOUNT helical-geared 
RATIOMOTORS offer a choice of 456 mount- 
ing combinations, available FROM STOCK — 
save you the extra cost and the wait for 
“specials.” You design for highest efficiency, 
then a phone call to your local Distributor 
brings you the OPTIMOUNT you specify — 
ready to install. He can furnish any quantity, 
and supply them as needed. You avoid big 
inventory expense, save production time. 


BOSTOW...: 


 OPTIMOUNT 


You can order OPTIMOUNT Ratiomotors 
horizontal or vertical base mounted — with a 
choice of many shaft positions in either base 
— for any floor, wall, or ceiling mounting 
position — with single or double reduction 
helical gearing — for % to 10 hp drives. You 
get any arrangement specified, ready to install. 

Call your Distributor today for complete 
information. Boston Gear Works, 93 Hayward 
Street, Quincy 71, Massachusetts. 
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DISTRIBUTOR armed 


CALL YOUR 
NEARBY 


™ STANDAROIZATION PAYS = 


Now — 
NEW SIZES 
and ratings 

FROM STOCK 


Ask Distributor for 
NEW PRODUCTS 
SUPPLEMENT 
to Catalog No. 57 


